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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81!/, per share 
(for quarterly period ending 
September 30, 1946) 
COMMON STOCK 
$.30 per share 
Both dividends are payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at close of business Septem- 
ber 16, 1946. 


PuIuip KapINnas 
September 4, 1946 Treasurer 
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DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Incorporated, at a meeting 
thereof held on July 23, 1946 de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and an 
initial dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock of the par value 
of $1.6624 per share; both payable 
Oct. 1, 1946 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Sept. 11, 
1946. Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wm. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 














SYNTHETIC YARNS 


Bobbins of Nylon yarn are carefully inspected 
before leaving the factory. Synthetic fibres 
are playing an increasingly important part in 
our lives, both in substituting for, and supple- 
menting the natural fibres, and creating new 


and more beautiful fabrics for varied uses. 
These fibres in addition to stockings, are now 
being used to make upholstery materials and 
curtains washable with a damp cloth and a 
host of other uses too numerous to mention. 
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The Trend of Events 


UPWARD INVENTORY TREND—Announcement by 
the Department of Commerce that manufacturer’s 
inventories during July had increased by more than 
$600 million has aroused a good deal of speculative 
controversy. The fact that the advance registered 
was record breaking for a single month and that 
total inventories held also struck a peak level of 
$18 billion is of course impressive on its face. But 
while the Department expressed no definite opinion 
as to the factors which occasioned the rise, they did 
point out that on an annual basis the uptrend in 
values established a rate of $7 billion. Furthermore, 
the hint was given that a slow-down in consumer 
buying might have been a contributing factor and 
that the inventory expansion indicated might be a 
symbol of growing inflation such as followed War 
I. Admittedly, the extent to which higher prices 
were an influence in the picture could not be de- 
termined. . 

More closely examined, however, factually cor- 
rect as the large sums are they do not appear to 
warrant undue apprehension over the situation. Re- 
duced to terms of percentage, the total inventory 
gain came to only about 3.4%. Considering that 
industry was struggling against abnormal odds in 
July to restore full productivity and that acquisition 
of essential materials and parts was on a catch-as- 
can basis, there can be little wonder that unbalanced 


inventories were a common occurrence. To suggest 
that the distortion could form a basis for annual 
estimates, accordingly, seems a bit far fetched. 


Reaction of more than one industrial leader to 
the Washington comments tends to clarify the pic- 
ture somewhat further. During the current sum- 
mer first aim of hard pressed producers has been to 
fill the pipeline supplies, a process naturally caus- 
ing an inventory build-up. In the event that a 
single one of thousands of needed parts has not been 
delivered to the factory, nearly completed items 
obviously could not be moved, with the result that 
values of goods in process were forced sharply 
higher. Fact seems to be that finished products 
moved rapidly off from the floors, to find their way 
to avid consumers. Finally, the percentage inven- 
tory gain discussed seems actually not at all out of 
line with mounting material costs. All said, the re- 
ported figures should give small ground for worry. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY STABILIZATION—The $8.8 
billion International Monetary Fund, after months 
of long preparation, is about ready to implement its 
significant program. Now two years of age, this 
body within the current month will take its first 
steps to establish monetary stability throughout the 
world, a move upon the success of which depends the 
fate of large scale world trade. With thirty-nine 
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nations already members of the organization and the 
door still open for Russia, not to mention former 
enemy-occupied countries such as Yugoslavia, 
China, Poland and Czechoslovakia, the experiment 
to be undertaken will create drastic changes on the 
monetary stage. Where formerly each nation en- 
joyed the prerogative of valuing its own currency, 
deflating it or inflating at will, henceforth to bene- 
fit from the provisions of the IMF it must bow to 
the decision of this body. 


Such surrender of individual authority entails 
the birth of more far reaching economic controls by 
the parent organization, for to justify loans by it 
to its members of currencies like American dollars 
or pounds sterling at times when they are short, 
they must present evidence of domestic and foreign 
trade policies satisfactory to IMF. Although this 
resembles only sound banking practice, it will be a 
broad departure from former procedure, and in some 
instances may prove to be a hard pill to swallow. 


The first and probably the most severe test in 
attempting to stabilize fluctuating currencies will 
be the forthcoming call upon all nations to furnish 
the Monetary Fund with complete information 
about their fiscal and economic status within ninety 
days. Unless this data is presented, par values for 
their money cannot be established. Little doubt 
exists, however, that prompt response to the requests 
will be given, for once worldwide monetary stability 
is achieved, international trade should expand as 
never before. 





FIRST YEAR OF TRANSITION—The view of recon- 
version during the first full year of peace discloses 
aspects which hardly tend to stimulate the national 
pride, or for that matter to enhance foreign opinion 
of our superior processes. As a recent number of 
the Guaranty Survey issued by the Guaranty Trust 
puts it quite frankly, “It is a record of opportuni- 
ties lost through ill-advised efforts to prevent by 
arbitrary decision, natural and necessary economic 
adjustments.” Despite the extraordinary achieve- 
ment of industry to hold unemployment at a peak 
of 2.71 million in the spring and currently to 
furnish jobs for a record peacetime number of em- 
ployees, the fact that an estimated 100 million man- 
days of labor have been wasted through strikes and 
material shortages attests to a sorry record of prog- 
ress. True, production of non-durables at increas- 
ing rates has glossed over the picture, for over-all 
output has mounted sharply. But in a key industry 
like the automotive one, recent estimates by C. E. 
Wilson, president of General Motors Corporation, 
that not until early 1948 now can full production 
be expected, certainly point to the general folly of 
our reconversion policies. 


Too late it has become clear that without a cor- 
responding prompt lift in prices, no attainable 
volume by industry could have provided a margin 





of funds to grant all workers an 1814 cent per hour 
raise in wages. Even now the impracticability of 
such a scheme has shifted the grab for the small per- 
centage of profits remaining for capital from this 
source to the shoulders of the vast majority of 
workers who are unorganized or unable to obtain 
higher incomes. Through the advancing high cost 
of living these latter are forced to contribute to the 
earnings of a few strong groups in the labor field. 
Hence the interests of the “common man” have 
assuredly suffered, and will continue to suffer until 
well meaning planners hit upon a more rational pro- 
cedure. The situation is full of inequities, with 
groups like “white collar” workers hardest hit. 


Unfortunately the wave of major strikes has by 
no means fully run its course, as evidenced by the 
current tie-up of shipping by the maritime workers 
and threats of a new round of disturbances in other 
directions. Looking over the shoulder a year hence, 
constructive observers of our economy will discover 
many lessons which politicians and labor leaders 
should have learned long ago, and which would have 
created a more inspiring picture. “What might have 
been” will reveal heartening potentials, but late. 


THE FEDERAL BUDGET SOARS— January estimates 
of the Administration that revenues in the 1947 
fiscal year would total about $31.5 billion were re- 
vised in August to a level of $39.6 billion, but along 
with this encouraging news came word that expendi- 
tures would come to $41.5 billion against an earlier 
expectation of $36 billion. Hence instead of a pos- 
sibly balanced budget from improved Federal in- 
come in the current fiscal year, sights have now had 
to be raised to 1948. 

At the end of the first year of peace, with military 
expenses sharply curtailed, the prospect of deficit 
spending by Washington, in view of its astronomical 
income, is discouraging to the man on the street, 
faced with mounting living costs and still heavy in- 
come taxes. General approval of new policies to 
build up the national defense and to maintain a 
strong stand in foreign lands, of course may war- 





_ rant an $18.5 billion outlay for the Armed Services, 


along with $6.2 billion for veterans benefits and 
pensions. $4.1 billion for international finance also 
is an understandable necessity. But compared with 
general government expenses of $685 million in 


. 1939, proposed relative outlays of $1.8 billion in 


this current peacetime period naturally raise many 
an eyebrow. Main hope of curbing Federal ex- 
travagance rests in the incoming Congress, which 
will be armed by law to limit all outlays, appor- 
tioning them rigidly in line with revenue estimates. 
This newly enacted procedure by Congress appears 
certain at long last to once and for all check the 
bureaucratic expansion and deficit spending which 
has featured New Deal policies ever since 1932. A 
billion saved here and a billion there will go a long 
way towards stabilizing our fiscal system. 
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AS I SEE IT! 


By ROBERT GUISE 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ARCTIC DEFENSE 


.= AMERICAN PUBLIC must prepare itself for 
sweeping changes in national defense strategy in 
the months and years ahead. The lessons of war- 
fare learned in World War II changed many of the 
basic concepts of military science, not only by intro- 
ducing weird new weapons like the atomic bomb and 
long-range rockets, but by placing a new set of 
values on such fundamentals as position, bases, 
manpower and logistics. 
It is against such 
a background that 
our Arctic military 
strategy takes on 
special significance, 
for with the increas- 


Guardian of a Continent 





ing stress on “glob- 
al” warfare, the Arc- 
tic regions may well 
be the battlefield of 
the future. Far-see- 
ing military analysts 
predict that any fu- 
ture attacks on this 
country will come 
from over the “top of 
the world,” as this 
provides the easiest 
approach by a po- 
tential aggressor in 
the northern hemis- 
phere. It is difficult 
to get the true per- 
spective on most of 
the “flat” maps of 
the world, instead, a 
globe projection 
must be used to note 
the true distances be- 
tween various areas; 
hence, the term “glo- 
bal” strategy. 

A glance at this 
highly important 
area emphasizes the 
tactical value of our 
northernmost outpost, Alaska. ‘There have been 
many fallacies about this possession, the most preva- 
lent being that it is a barren wasteland of little 
practical value. Actually, many of its areas have a 
high degree of fertility, and its climate in some 
parts is quite suitable for settlement. But it is with 
respect to its military value that the most serious 
misconceptions have existed, and not until Japanese 
Invasion threatened in the last war did our own 
Government do very much about Alaskan defenses. 
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However, this picture is now changing radically, 
in line with our new and rapidly maturing concepts 
of national defense requirements. Alaska is speed- 
ily being built up into an impregnable bastion, as 
impregnable, that is, as anything can be in a war 
where atom bombs and supersonic missiles are the 
order of the day. Although we spent over a billion 
dollars for fortifying Alaska in the war against 
Japan, the defenses we built are already inadequate. 
This is partly be- 
cause they were 
hastily - contrived to 
meet the threatening 
emergency, and thus 
not intended to be of 
permanent value, 
and partly because 
of the swiftly chang- 
ing requirements of 
modern war. Thus, 
we are embarked up- 
on an entirely new 
program of fortifica- 
tion of this whole 
area, which, inci- 
dentally covers a 
vast expanse of land 
and sea. 

Our armed serv- 
ices, too, are being 
rapidly trained in the 
arts of arctic war- 
fare. Thousands of 
troops are being sent 
to this sector for 
winter maneuvers, 
and even the fleet will 
have to learn a great 
deal more about oper- 
ating in these waters, 
a role in which sub- 
marines will be an im- 
portant factor. It 
will mean the testing 
of food, clothing and 
equipment in the subzero temperatures of arctic 
winter. In short, a revolution in our tactical plans 
is under way to implement the new defense policy. 

All these strenuous efforts toward refortification 
take an added meaning when it is realized that 
Alaska almost touches Russian Siberia, which is 
also being feverishly armed at this time. 

The best guarantee of peace is an adequate defense, 
and it is to be hoped that any defense measures taken 
will be ample to cover any contingencies that may 
arise in the near future. 













Market Trends Now In The Making 


The recent trend action probably implies a bear 
market, justifying the cautious, selective policy 
we have been following for some time. There is 
substantial basis for believing it will prove to be 


a minor bear movement, not requiring drastic 
action if holdings are sound. If in doubt, how 
ever, this is a time for conservative decisions 
such as adding to buying power for reinvestment. 


By A. T. MILLER 


4 te market would seem to have a fair chance of 
developing a better rally from the lows of the 
post-Labor-Day week than it has thus far shown, 
but whether it does or not is now beside the point. 
The primary question facing investors is whether 
a bear market has begun; and, if so, whether it is 
likely to be of major, or relatively minor, scope. If 
the former, drastic protective action is called for. 
If the latter, quite possibly half, or more, of the 
maximum decline has already been recorded, in 
which case there is no great cause for worry on the 
part of those who have heeded the cautious note 
voiced in these analyses for some time past. 

In the first trading session after Labor Day, the 
Dow-Jones industrial average decisively broke both 
its July and February reaction-lows on large 
volume followed by another 8-point decline on Mon- 
day, September 9. The pattern for all other price 
measures—including THe Macazine or Watu 
STREEtT’s indexes—has been similar. Under any 





mechanistic system of trend interpretation, includ- 
ing Dow Theory, the tradition-backed conclusion 
can only be that this break signifies that the primary 
trend has been downward since the bull-market 
highs were established in late spring. 

It could, of course, be questioned whether the 
traditional technical approach—followers of which 
make no effort to struggle with the pros and cons 


of economic-financial fundamentals—is valid in to- | 


day’s market. In some respects, the market is differ- 
ent from all past ones. It has for many months 
been a cash-based market, the first in all history. 
Due to this, and to various other well-intentioned 
restrictions which inhibit trader activities and oper- 
ations by “insiders,” it is the “thinnest” market ever 
known. Hence, a relatively moderate amount of 
selling can cause a wide break in prices. On the 
other hand, in this kind of market, necessitious 
liquidation can not cause a cumulative downward 
spiral. The latter now requires continuing volun- 

tary selling. We could have that if 





MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT 
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DEMAND FOR STOCKS 
AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS 
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enough people are scared of vague 
things they can not put their finger 
on; or if enough people are convinced 
that present prices are still too high 
in relation to the general outlook for 
business and for corporate profits. 


The Advance Warnings 


It would be easier to argue with the 
adverse technical evidence, however, 
if it had developed suddenly. But the 
fact is that the market has been at 
least “half-sick” for some time. It had 


highs of early last February were 
recorded—the subsequent late-spring 
high for the list as a whole amounting 
to little more than a double-top. These 
facts were repeatedly pointed out 
here, in support of our advocacy of a 
conservative, selective, middle-road 
policy. It was noted, time and again, 
that low-price stocks had ceased to 
provide speculative leadership, with- 
out which it was questionable whether 
a sustained general advance could be 
maintained. (The low-price stock 
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whether this implied a bear mar- 
ket or merely an important re- 
action. Finally, the foreign 
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Turning to the fundamentals, 
it is hard to see adequate reason 
for a bear market—but it would 
be foolish not to note that such 
has always been so when bear 
markets start. So far as peace- 
time bull markets are concerned, 
business is always good, and 
earnings and dividends good or 
rising, when the top is made. 
The reasons—there are always 
more than one — become def- 
initely recognizable only in 
retrospect. A number of “at- 
tacks” are now being made on 
this decline. One politician has 
asked the SEC to see if a “bear 
raid” by plotters caused it, 
since, as he says, business is 
booming and trade was never 
better. Similar arguments by 
many others foot up to “every- 
thing is fundamentally sound” 
—which would be more cheering 
if, on much the same automatic reaction, so many 
observers had not preached the same thing when 
the market started down in 1929 and 1937. 

However, there are two respects in which a major 
bear market now would be something new under the 
sun. The first is that in raw materials and finished 
goods the basic situation, both in this country and 
over much of the world, is still one of great scarcity. 
There is no saturated consumer market. With 
respect to consumer durable goods and housing, 
there is a vast need and but a small start has been 
made toward satisfying it. This is unquestionably 
os greatly different from that of 1929 or 

37. 


YEARLY RANGE 
DOW-JONES INDUSTRIALS 


1936 =— 1945 
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The Question of Yields 


Second, representative industrial stocks yielded 
less than high grade bonds at both the 1929 and 
1937 highs. Such a relationship has always spelled 
eventual trouble for the stock market, although it 
has never been an exact indicator in timing wise 
stock liquidation, since it can prevail—and at times 
has—for a great many months. However, the op- 
posite condition (a stock yield well above bond 
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SHARES 
o- Nw AO 


MILLION 


yields) has nearly always implied a genuinely 


sound investment basis. At the high last spring, 
industrials still yielded roughly 38% more than 
high-grade bonds. At this writing, it is nearly 
60%: a fact which, taken by itself, should bring in 
selective investment support. 

But when all is said and done, what people think 
makes the stock market; and no two bear or bull 
markets are ever quite alike. Hence all reasoning 
based on what happened in prior breaks—and why 
it should be different this time—is subject to a 
margin for error which should be frankly acknowl- 
edged. This decline may well prove to be something 
on the order, in percentage scope, of those of 1923, 
1926, 1934 and that of November, 1938, to April 
1939—-moves which few now remember, although 
they were painful while they lasted. Our opinion, 
necessarily tentative, is that that kind of minor 
bear market seems probable. If so, it may already 
be late to scale down unless a good rally provides 
the opportunity. However, one thing should be 
emphasized. In a doubtful situation, any debate in 
one’s mind should be resolved with the more con- 
servative decision. Monday, September 9. 




























SANTANA 


Do We Stand 


In The 


MARKET 
CYCLE ? 


AOTC 
By FREDERICK K. DODGE 


N SEPTEMBER 4 the Dow-Jones 

Industrial Average closed at 
176.22 and the Railroad Average 
at 52.44, down around 34 points, 
or 17%, in the first and around 16 
points, or 23%, in the second from 
their respective 1946 highs of 
212.05 and 68.13. According to the Dow Theory, 
penetration of the February lows of 186.02 in the 
industrials and of 60.53 in the rails have flashed a 
bear market signal, and the decisive break-through 
would seem to add force to this view. On the other 
hand, some analysts hold that the sweeping decline 
represents but an intermediate corrective phase in 
a bull market. In support of this opinion the 19% 
drop in the March-October, 1923, minor bear mar- 
ket and the 16.7% fall in the February-March, 
1926, minor bear market may be cited as instances 
of only interruptions to the main upward trend of 
1921-29. Whether one chooses to concur in either 
interpretation of a bear market or of an intermedi- 
ate correction, the fact remains that the stock market 
stands in a highly critical and unsettled state. In 
this study, therefore, we shall attempt to evaluate 
the market’s present position in light of technical 
and fundamental economic factors. 


Volume Increase on Decline 


It cannot, of course, be denied that there are solid 
grounds for apprehension as to the recent turn of 
events in the market. Of great significance is the 
fact that the successive waves of declines show evi- 
dence of accumulating momentum from the stand- 
point of rising volume of trading and climactic 
liquidation during the weakest session. During the 
break of August 27 and 28, for example, when the 
Dow-Jones industrial average was losing almost 
eight pomis the volume of trading rose to ‘ »790,000 
and 2,100,000 shares, as compared with a daily 
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Many explanations have been advanced for the recent market decline. 
explanations forecast decline in business, others a bear interlude in a bull market. 








Some 


average for the month of August through the 24th 
“y only 820,000 shares. Furthermore, on September 

3 and 4, w hen the industrials had slumped about 15 
points in the two days, volume swelled to 2,900,000 
and 3,620,000 shares respectively, the latter being 
the heaviest since May 21, 1940. Such volume is 
best appreciated when it is recalled that during the 
time when the market was recording its widest ad- 
vances in January, 1946, a ten-day average of daily 
trading volume expanded to 2,400,000 shares; and 
the best average rate achieved in the second 
quarter of this year as 1,500,000 shares. In all 
past markets rising volume acompanied by 
falling quotations indicated real liquidation and 
it seems reasonable to infer that were brokerage ac- 
counts not on a 100 per cent margin basis—as has 
been true since January, 1946—considerable further 
liquidation would be forced at this time as a matter 
of technical necessity. From a mechanical stand- 
point, therefore, the market cannot be regarded as 
anything but vulnerable although comparison with 
past periods must make allowances for the fact that 
investors today own their stocks outright and are 
not forced to part with them if their business judg- 
ment dictates otherwise. Hence, the real test of the 
market’s outlook hinges on the prospects for busi- 
ness and corporation earnings. In other words, the 
key question probably is to what extent the advances 
of the past four and one-half years have already 
anticipated postwar earnings possibilities. 

General assumptions as to the longer term prospects 
of business have been quite naturally, on the favor- 
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ables ide. But at the same time there has also been 
considerable disappointment concerning the imme- 
diate factors visible on the economic horizon. Fore- 
most among these during the past few weeks has 
been the international situation and the crisis pro- 
voked by Yugoslavia with its obviously threatening 
aspects for the peace of the world. Such a situation 
serves only to focus attention on the unmistakable 
fact that there are two opposing camps developing 
in the postwar period which in many respects em- 
brace irreconcilable aims. There is on one hand 
Russia and her European satellites—Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Finland; while on the other hand there are the 
United States and Britain and the other nations 
that subscribe to the systems which they represent. 
The difficulties which these two groups have in reach- 
ing a common ground of understanding and coopera- 
tion hangs like the sword of Damocles over the do- 
mestic scene and provides a recurrently disturbing 
element that tends to interfere with all business and 
financial calculations. 

The spectre of further labor troubles has also ap- 
peared again in the recent announcement that the 
United Auto Workers, CIO, had petitioned the 
Chrysler Corporation to reopen wage discussions. 
Coming at a time when labor tension was believed 
to be easing and almost concurrently with reports 
from The Automobile Manufacturers’ Association 
that passenger car manufacturers’ factory sales for 
the first seven months of this year were only 30.7 
per cent of the sales for the corresponding 1941 
period, this development was little less than a shock 
to confidence. Then, too, there have been growing 
evidences of indigestion in the new capital markets. 

According to the SEC, registration under the Se- 
curities Act reached a new high in the second quarter 
of 1946 with a total of effective registrations of 
over $2.5 billion—more than 50 per cent higher 
than the previous high level established in the third 


quarter of 1945. Meanwhile, both underwriters and 
distributors complain of the mass of undigested se- 
curities that continues to weigh down on the market. 

Growing indications that railroads are experi- 
encing “heavy sledding” have not helped the gen- 
eral market situation, either, and may explain why 
the railroad averages have declined to new lows since 
September, 1945. The net operating income of the 
first forty railroads reporting for July indicates a 
decrease of 55.6 per cent from a year earlier. In 
the light of these results the postponement of the 
freight-rate hearings to a date later in the year may 
mean that many railroads will wind up the year 1946 
“in the red”. The impact of these various unsettling 
influences together with an unquestionably large 
amount of professional selling doubtless was respon- 
sible for the reactionary behavior of the market in 
recent weeks. ‘l’o phrase it in the words of Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippman, “The feeling that things are not 
working out right at home or abroad is so general 
that it is giving rise to a belief that nothing can be 
done about anything. But this is only a mood which 
naturally and unavoidably follows a great war. The 
mood will pass away.” 

We agree. As far as the outlook for economic 
expansion is concerned we have all the ingredients 
necessary, with the possible exception of industrial 
harmony. When materials and manpower are avail- 
able we can produce from five to six million automo- 
biles a year; we have a construction deficiency in 
this country that could assure capacity building 
operations on a boom scale for years to come; our 
farmers are enjoying record prosperity and have 
greatly augmented their purchasing power through 
debt reductions and wartime savings; and both con- 
sumer and capital goods shortages exist in almost 
every field that one might mention. But many stocks 
have been carried to high levels that are already 
placing a high capital value on potential expectan- 
cies for the next few years. (Please turn to page 727) 
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RECORD 
PRODUCTION 


And Its Investment 
Implications 





By WARD GATES 





ae THAT THE WAR ECONOMY has been rather fully 
liquidated and the severe price and labor mal- 
adjustments of the immediate postwar period of 
transitional reconversion have subsided to a large 
degree, industry may begin looking forward to fu- 
ture profits possibilities under conditions of full 
peacetime production. This is not to say, however, 
that the changeover has been entirely completed. 
On the contrary, much remains to be accomplished 
in solving problems of pricing, retooling, the ob- 
taining of an adequate flow of raw materials and 
parts, and the establishing of more permanently 
harmonious labor relations. But progress is being 
made as is indicated by U. S. Department of Com- 
merce reports that total production of consumer and 
capital goods by the middle of 1946 was steadily 
increasing, although not as yet to a point sufficient 
to offset the decline in war production. Neverthe- 
less, while the flow of most goods from reconverted 
war plants is still considerably below capacity, the 
major production hurdles are now out of the way. 
The result is that the curve of industrial produc- 
tion is rising more sharply than had been expected 
a few months ago. This is indicated by a jump in 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index to 170 in June, 
from 159 the month before. This index, by the way, 
is based on 100 as the average for the year’s 1935- 
1939. Of course, during the peak war year of 1944 
the index averaged 353, although no such produc- 
tion goals are likely under peacetime conditions. It 
must be remembered that companies engaged in war 
production were working on standardized products 
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Although industrial production has been rising at 
a rapid rate in the last few months, the situation 
is again clouded by renewed labor demands. 


for one customer—the United States Government— 
and considerations of cost and economies of opera- 
tion were for the most part subordinated to the more 
important objective of increased output. Further- 
more, the products of war were being destroyed at a 
rapid rate and the ordinary problems of over- 
production did not exist. With the return of com- 
petitive operations for a widely diversified group of 
customers constituting a steady consuming market, 
it appears probable that a ceiling will be placed on 
“full production” considerably under 190 for the 
Federal Reserve Index. For example, in the last 
prewar year, 1940, the index averaged 125, which 
was the highest level up to that point. Although we 
did not enter the war until December, 1941, that 
year could not be considered a representative peace- 
time period, because of the incidence of the Defense 
Program. The level then was 162. 

In general, industrial production will be retarded 
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| in its upward climb by an inadequate labor supply 


and lack of producing facilities and equipment. In 
the first week of June, according to estimates of the 


} Census Bureau of the Department of Commerce, 


total civilian employment reached 56.7 million per- 
sons which is important in the light of the fact that 
total available manpower has been placed around 60 
million and many industries are by no means enjoy- 
ing capacity operations as yet. Then too, while 
there unquestionably is a large reservoir of excess 
war plant capacity, much of this is uneconomically 
located and unsuited to private industrial purposes. 
Meanwhile, of course, demand for the products of 
industry will remain high probably for years to 
come. Although more than a year has passed since 
VJ Day there are still heavy accumulated shortages 
in many consumer lines, of which the automobile in- 
dustry offers a striking example. At the same time 
our national income continues to rise with payments 
to individuals in May close to $160 billions, on an 
annual basis, compared with a $157 billion yearly 
rate the month before. This condition reflected in- 
creased employment, high farm prices and enlarged 
cash incomes of farmers, as well as generally higher 
wages and the payment of retroactive wage increases. 
Even assuming a steep reduction in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, a vast market for the products 
of industry is indicated in these figures and also in 
those reflecting a considerable backlog of wartime 
savings. 

Not so long ago the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration issued an analysis in which it concluded 
that “full production” will be attained in six months, 
provided there are no more important strike dis- 
turbances. They also predicted that inside of three 
months output will reach sufficient volume to act as 
a brake upon rising prices. There can, of course, 
be little argument with this forecast if the assump- 
tion with reference to labor holds true. In fact we 
will go even further and say that production right 
now would be better balanced and industrial opera- 
tions smoother and broader in scope had recurrent 
labor strife not contributed so heavily to upset the 
always delicate integration of our various economic 
units. The fact remains, however, that considerable 
divergence exists in the outlook for different indus- 
tries as a brief reference to a few of the more im- 
portant groups will disclose. 
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During the war years everyone looked to the au- 
tomobile industry as a potentially powerful force 
that would start the nation back on the road to in- 
creased civilian goods production and generally ex- 
ert a tonic effect upon general business activity. The 
reasons why these companies have been unable to 
assume this leading role are well known; but in 
general they consisted of widespread strikes in the 
assembly field as well as direct tieups in the automo- 
bile plants themselves. Pricing discrepancies have 
also been instrumental in interfering with the steady 
flow of essential parts to the assembly lines of auto- 
mobile manufacturers with the result that according 
to M. E. Hoyle, vice-president of General Motors 
Corporation, passenger car production in 1946 is 
unlikely to exceed 2 million units, although prevail- 
ing difficulties may straighten out in 1947. Not 
until 1948, however, may conditions of full uninter- 
rupted production be witnessed. Meanwhile, the 
pent-up demand as measured by a drop in registra- 
tions and the incalcuable depreciation and obsoles- 
cence existent everywhere has been estimated by the 
Department of Commerce as sufficient to justify pro- 
duction of 6 million cars annually for several years 
to come. Because of keen competition under normal 
conditions heavy volume is the basis for profitable 
operations and hence most of the larger companies 
should fare well as time goes on provided profit mar- 
gins are not squeezed too tightly between increased 
wage and material costs and selling prices. This is 
the big uncertainty in the industry but fortunately 
most companies are in good financial shape as far as 
working capital is concerned. The smaller units in 
the industry will, of course, do well as long as a 
“sellers market” obtains but eventual competition 
overclouds their longer term prospects. 

Because so many industries are handicapped in 
their manufacturing activities by insufficient sup- 
lies of finished steel products, any inquiry into 
broad general production trends must seek to answer 
the question as to when this basic bottleneck will be 
opened. Because of strikes at the steel mills in the 
first quarter of this year, and serious stoppages of 
bituminous coal production in the latter part of 
May, output of steel ingots is far behind schedule. 
It has been estimated that the production deficiency 
amounted to as much as 22 million tons which is little 
short of drastic in view of the fact that demand for 
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all kinds of steel products is at record breaking 
peacetime proportions. Although production of in- 
gots recently rose to over 90 per cent of capacity 
from a low point of 43 per cent in the first week of 
June the mills have been handicapped by a serious 
scarcity of steel scrap which ordinarily constitutes 
40 per cent of the finished mixture. It is of some 
encouragement to point out in this connection that 
in the opinion of Iron Age, reinstatement of the OPA 
will tend to release much needed amounts of steel 
scrap which are said to have been held for higher 
prices, and thus it seems probable that an anticipated 
new drop in the rate of operations may be avoided. 


Coal Important Factor 


We particularly referred to the automobile and 
the steel industries because the former is representa- 
tive of one of the largest markets for the products 
of other manufacturers, and the latter is at the other 
end of the process of fabrication. In a sense one 
mirrors the progress of a multitude of parts and 
materials supplied by a wide range of contributing 
companies in many other lines; while the other is 
nearer the source of the pipeline of goods-in-produc- 
tion, to use an expression of the Civilian Production 
Administration. There are, of course, other indus- 
ries that throw light upon this rather broad subject 
of industrial production due to their influence over 
the general scene. Coal mining is a case in point as 
is also the availability of adequate freight transpor- 
tation equipment. We need only recall the general 
paralysis that began to set in during the coal strike 
earlier this year to appreciate how much depends 
upon a high level of coal mining activity to support 
capacity operations elsewhere throughout our econ- 
omy. Freight transportation, however, is equally 
important and it must not be overlooked that the 


HOW LEADING INDUSTRIES SHARE IN RISING 





PRODUCTION TREND 


need of the railroads for re-equipment has been 
greatly accentuated during the war. Encouraging- 
ly, reconversion has made great strides in this in- [ 
dustry due mainly to the war importance of its regu- [ 
lar output and the companies in the industry are 
gradually making substantial inroads into the heavy 
bookings of locomotive and car orders. 

In the surveys of particular industries appearing 
in the Magazine of Wall Street, intensive treatment 
has been given to the major groups and to the prin- 
cipal companies in those groups. The factors which 
are now governing production trends and affecting | 
profit margins and profits potentialities have been 
weighed quite comprehensively as reference to recent 
issues of the Magazine, and to forthcoming issues, 
will disclose. But, in general, it may be said that Ff 
there is hardly an industry that is not fortified by a 
large pent-up demand for its products which will be f 
asserted just as soon as the basic problems of ade- F 
quate raw materials, prices and costs are solved. 


Textile Shortage 





Perhaps one of the most flagrant inadequacies 
that meets the eye is the failure of the textile indus- 
try to keep yp with consumer demand. This, more- [ 
over, is true despite the fact that the field has been 
overbuilt for decades; or at least it was until the 
war-stimulated demands utilized all of the “excess 
capacity” that heretofore existed. Strangely enough, 
it is reported that raw materials for this industry 
are still abundant in the chemical sources for rayon 
and in the stocks of raw cotton accumulated by 
reason of Government policy. Wool, mostly im- 
ported, also is plentiful and the world’s wool supply 
has rarely been inadequate. Yet, with cotton said to 
be the basis for 65 to 70 per cent of all clothing 
items and with an un- (Please turn to page 725) 
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With 
IMPORTS 
Near 15 Year High 


—What It Means to U. S. Business 





By H. M. TREMAINE 


den THE ADVENT OF VJ Day, resumption of 
world trade on new and limited lines began. The 
ebb and flow of global traffic in foods, munitions and 
civilian essentials for a brief period slumped some- 
what to permit adjustments to peacetime require- 
ments. Between reconversion demands for raw 
materials and calls from wartorn countries for relief 
food and clothing, however, Government shipments 
quickly started a sharp upward trend. First half 
of 1946 was featured by a marked resurgence of 
private foreign trade to bolster totals, with percen- 
tage gains generally registered with each succeeding 
month. And chances that international trade ac- 
tivity in the second half of the current year will top 
that of the first six months appear excellent. 

All of which points to a probability that the 
United States will be buying goods from her foreign 
friends on a progressively broadening scale for sev- 
eral years to come, for history records that along 
with increasing exports a corresponding uptrend in 
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imports follows as a natural corollary. Indeed, as 
an economic necessity we will have to pour out Am- 
erican dollars as never before in order for our for- 
eign customers to obtain funds for the purchase of 
our own products, for to continue indefinitely to loan 
them money for this purpose would, in the long run, 
lead to another string of defaults such as followed 
after War 1. Just what we are now buying or are 
likely to buy, therefore, assumes unusual signifi- 
cance, for the time can never come when any nation 
reaches a state of complete industrial self-sufficiency. 
Such a study becomes decidedly interesting because 
of potential impacts upon different segments of our 
economy and the changing picture bound to emerge 
as other nations succeed in achieving fuller produc- 
tion. As time goes on, the character of our imports 
must shift from a major concentration upon raw 
materials to one more ciosely concerned with finished 
or semi-finished goods, thus increasing the problem 
of international competition. 

In the current struggle to achieve huge industrial 
sales, public attention has largely centered upon re- 
ported sizable orders and shipments for export, with 
corresponding less realization of the expanding 
trend of incoming products. What with enormous 
allocations of food supplies to UNRRA for delivery 
to hard pressed Continental countries and the re- 
ported mounting backlog of orders for domestic con- 
sumption of our own goods, the subject of imports 
has been rather pushed into the background. 

According to the Department of Commerce, how- 
ever, total imports of the United States during 1946 
are likely to run close to $5 billion, or approximately 
half of some $10 billion expected exports. The 
balance of trade, therefore, in our favor will be 
substantial, but payments for the imports will go a 
long way towards helping foreign nations settle for 
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their purchases in this country. On the other hand, 
add to the exports amounts which will be due us for 
royalties, services, interest, dividends, and sales of 
surplus property abroad, and another $4 billion or 
more will raise the total due us to around $1414 bil- 
lion. Supplementing our $5 billion payments for 
imports, accordingly, more than $41 billions in 
loans will have to be arrar~-", while UNRRA aid 
may amount to $2 billion, contributions and gifts 
to over $1 billion, the balance coming from sale of 
gold to this country or reduction of dollar balances. 
Significantly enough, some of these items are of a 
non-recurrent nature, but so are the amounts and 
kinds of goods involved over the longer term, for as 
time passes emergency shipments in both directions 
will change. World reconversion currently has 
created an abnormal picture. 

If Secretary Wallace’s predictions come true, it 
will mean that in terms of dollars our purchases of 
foreign products in 1946 will exceed those of any 
previous year since the early 1920’s, and by a wide 
margin at that. In 1925, for example, total value of 
United States imports came to about $4.4 billion, 
dropping to as low as approximately $1.5 billion in 
the depression year of 1932 and from that time to 
the present year never exceeding $4 billion, in fact 
averaging only about $2.8 billion annually for the 
past decade, or not much more than half the ex- 
pected $5 billion aggregate for 1946. 

Compared with prewar monthly averages the pic- 
ture becomes even more illuminating. During the 
1936-38 period, imports for consumption in the 
United States, that is to say products not including 
those deposited in bonded warehouses for ultimate 
reshipment elsewhere, averaged about $205 million 
monthly. Against this figure, the reported monthly 
low for 1946 was $306 million in February along 
with a high of $406 million in April, and it appears 
inevitable that as the fall months unfold, the trend 
wll be still further upward. 

True, as has been previously suggested, purchases 
of food and other commodities abroad to sustain our 
armies and to support UNRRA have somewhat dis- 
torted the normal situation, but on the other hand 
private trade has established import gains running 
as high as fifty per 
cent above 1945 
levels. These com- 
bined contribu- 
tions to world 
trade carry unus- 
ual significance 
taken in conjunc- 
tion with British 
and Canadian sim- 
ilar activity, for 
these two countries 
along with ours 
provide the main- 
stay of interna- 
tional trade now 
that Germany and 
Japan have been 
forced to take a 








back seat. 
as well are not sharing in the current uptrend in 


But this is not to infer that other nations 


international trade. Study of the appended table 
will disclose how broadly the new stir of traffic be- 
tween most of the leading countries has become ex- 
pressive, and how markedly most of them are now 
all-out in a race for greater industrial expansion, 
and to take advantage of new found potentials both 
at home and abroad. 

Just what need and room for various products in 
the United States economy has occasioned the cur- 
rent boom in purchases from foreign nations is ex- 
ceedingly interesting under the changing conditions 
likely to exist for the next four or five years. 
Shortage of raw materials at home to support the 
pressure of record peacetime production of manu- 
factured goods has of course redoubled efforts to 
overcome the difficulty through imports from foreign 
sources of supply. Additionally, and of equal sig- 
nificance is the pent-up demand for goods and mater- 
ials of foreign origin which in peacetime years come 
exclusively from markets abroad. At long last, af- 
ter more than four years of interruption, nations all 
over the globe are striving to restore markets broken 
by war, with obvious advantages to those producing 
countries less affected by the ravages of hostilities. 


What We Are Buying Abroad 


In scanning the record of principal imports 
bought by the United States during the first five 
months of 1946, totalling $1.86 billion in value, 
crude materials account for $685 million. Borne in 
mind, however, must it be that prices all over the 
world have risen on the average nearly fifty per cent 
compared with prewar; hence quantitatively consid- 
erable allowance must be made in making compari- 
sons with earlier records. 

Dollarwise, at least, the most important imports 
of crude materials for the period mentioned included 
raw wool valued at about $135 million, undressed 
furs worth $99 million, crude rubber—$86 million, 
raw silk—$39 million, crude petroleam—$99 mil- 
lion, tobacco—$49 million, diamonds for industrial 
use or uncut—$25 million, non-ferrous ores or con- 
centrates—$25 million and ferro-alloying ores—$19 
million. Various vegetable fibres and seeds added up 
to substantial sums, also, leaving $92 million for all 
other crude materials not mentioned in detail. 

As for food products imported’ during the first 
five months of the current year, coffee valued at 
$181 million topped the list, with cocoa beans ac- 
counting for $28 million, vegetables—nearly $22 
million, bananas—$15 million, tea—$15 million and 
all other crude foodstuffs contributing $50 million 
for a grand total of $331 million. Additionally, the 
nation imported a total of approximately $192 mil- 
lion of manufactured foodstuffs, including sugar, 
cheese, fish, meat products and edible vegetable oils, 
during the first five months. Whiskies and wines 
valued at about $32 million ranked only second in 
value to sugar in this roster. 

Probably of even more significance in the chang- 
ing international trade picture have been our im- 
ports of semi manufactures and finished goods, val- 
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ued at totals of $333 million and $319 million re- 
spectively from January through May, 1946. Items 
of more than average importance included sawed 
boards and lumber—$24 million, copper—$29 mil- 
lion, nickel—$17 million, tin—$2.7 million, industrial 























chemicals—$12.9 million, fertilizers—$10.7 million, 
wood pulp—$50 million, cut diamonds—$56 million, 
leather—$9.9 million and inedible oils—$6.8 million. 


As for finished goods, cotton and wool cloth had a 
total value of about $3 million, newsprint—$12.8 
million, burlap—$5.1 million, machinery and vehi- 
cles $19.7 million and _ shingles—$590,000. Im- 
ports of nearly $40 million of various other manu- 
factures attest to our growing liberality in absorbing 
finished goods from our neighbors abroad. All told, 
imports of every description into the United States 
during the first five months of the year were approx- 
imately $100 million more in value than during the 
relative period in 1945 when we were draining the 
world markets of all available essentials helpful to 
the war effort. 

With a sellers market emphatically in the saddle 
all over the world, those countries fortunate to pos- 
sess exportable commodities are experiencing a hey- 
day in exploiting promising foreign markets, and 
among the latter the United States clearly is on the 
way for an extended period in providing much 
sought-after dollar funds to warrant part of the 
payments due for purchases from us. Just what 
areas are in a position to furnish us with the prod- 
ucts which we seek currently, or those countries 
which in the longer term will be able to sustain their 
gains of changing character as the sellers market 
subsides when worldwide production gets into its 
real stride, is an interesting thing for consideration. 

Scarcity of raw materials, presently such a seri- 
ous problem in our economy, eventually will be alle- 
viated, although certain items from foreign shores 
will continue to be in substantial demand. As long 
as price controls continue on the scene, the Govern- 
ment itself willkeepon 
as an important buyer 





these products are below the established world 
level, price trade as yet is unable to enter the 
competition on a broad scale, so for a time yet the 
Government will step into the breech, if necessary 
reselling to industry at a loss. 

Hence Chile and Peru with their vast stores of 
copper, Mexico with its lead, silver and mercury, 
Cuba with manganese, Bolivia with its tin and East 
Indian countries producing fibers, tea and oil prod- 
ucts are assured of large sales to us for some time 
ahead. As before the war, Latin-American countries 
generally are continuing to find in the United States 
their most important customer. Producers of lead 
and copper alone in that area are well aware that 
our domestic deficiencies of these essentials have 
mounted to some 700,000 tons annually in each in- 
stance, and that they are in a position to supply this 
demand. There is hardly a country to the South 
of us that has not many specialties which the United 
States either cannot produce or needs to maintain 
our domestic sales at promised high levels, including 
foods such as coffee and bananas, forest products and 
a long list of handicrafts such as pottery, panama 
hats and textiles. 

For the Far East, the movement of products to 
American markets has begun again in earnest, al- 
though long delays will be entailed for a consider- 
able time to come. ‘Tin, oil, spices and goat skins 
will find increasing demand in the United States, 
along with copra and manila fibers. Already from 
even wartorn Japan has come the first shipments of 
silk for the past five years and from this same source 
is now on the way about a million dollars worth of 
tea. Whether or not Japan can recapture her pre- 
war advantage in supplying the United States with 
the bulk of cheap chinaware we use remains to be 
seen, for our domestic producers have been alert to 
take over the market in the emergency. 

In scanning the list of countries across the At- 
tic with growing poten- (Please turn to page 725) 





to support import vol- 
ume. Without waiting 
for further develop- 
ments, Washington 
has already started 
on a program to build 
up a $2.1 billion . eS 
stockpile of critical 
materials, requiring 
several years for full - 
implementation. Some 
sixty-five critical ma- 
terials will be accu- 40% 
mulated in addition 
to present needs of 
industry, including 20% 
large quantities of 
copper, rubber, tin, 
Jewels and zine, to 0 
mention only a few. 
As domestic price 
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INDUSTRIAL picture as reported by CAP’s John D. 
Small presents a pleasing view. Consumer goods 
are coming along at an unprecedented peacetime 
rate; virtually full employment is being achieved— 
the work force now totals more than 58 millions. 
Supply and demand, says Small, are being brought 
into closer balance, with the peaks and valleys which 
marked inventories in many categories levelling off. 
But there’s a cloud over the picture: there’s no as- 
surance that employer-employee relationships will 
stand up under the shifting cost-of-living which is 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


With few exceptions, state primary returns 
now are in and national headquarters of the 
major political parties and the various labor 
unions and other interested groups are unable 
to detect any substantial national trends. 

No single issue ran uniformly through the 
party balloting. There were questions of party 
loyalty, as in Missouri; of isolationism, as in 
Minnesota and Montana; of state's rights, as in 
Mississippi. And, scattered over the country 
were tests of PAC strength, challenges to this 
who had, or had not, as the case might be 
supported the Office of the Price Administration 
and the hold-the-line program. 

Names of many veterans of World War 2 
will appear on the November ballot, which is 
natural; but a runback over the primary issues 
will reveal very few instances in which the re- 
sult flowed specifically from the "veteran ques- 
tion." In many cases, one veteran defeated 
another; in some, the nominated veteran had 
been in office when Pearl Harbor broke, had 
resigned to go into uniform, and is attempting 
a comeback, 

Labor unionism was a real issue in cases where 
the local organizations saw fit to inject it. Un. 
doubtedly, it will loom large in November. 








By E. K. T. 





setting in, and there is no ready answer to the 
problem of tightness in transport equipment. 


LAYOFF of War Department employees finally 
moved from the talk stage to the field of action, effec- 
tive in September’s first week. By the end of the 
month there will be reduction to less than one-half 
of the 1.25 million persons who drew War Depart- 
ment checks one year ago. New personnel reduc- 
tions are coming along next January and in the 
following April. By June 30, about 300,000 will 
be on the payroll. Comparable action by other 
agencies would effect the staff cuts demanded by 
the B ‘rd Committee. But they aren’t in sight. 


NEW ELEMENT introduced by the Bureau of Budget 
into the business of recapturing overpayments made 
by the government during wartime has the old line 
fiscal agencies here, as well as Capitol Hill, per- 
plexed. The Bureau was told to get back from the 
railroads millions of dollars representing erroneous 
payments to the rails. Computation of exact amounts 
was made. But when the Budget Director Webb 
was asked why he was not moving forward he ex- 
plained he wished first to explore the possible effect 
of extension reparation awards to the government 
“on the financial condition of the railroads.” Valid- 
ity of the claims, he agreed, is not in question. 


MINE UNIONS, which were vehement in their de- 
mands for government operation of the coal pits at 
a time when it seemed (and, evidently rightly so) 
that a better deal could be made with the Washing- 
ton agencies than with the owners, are now joining 
the operating companies in urging speedy return 
to private control. They’re becoming worried that 
any approach to successful operation by government 
might lead to public demands for nationalization of 
coal mining in the event another pay crisis arises. 
And the unions evidently have concluded national- 
ization is a good thing—for «ngland. 
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The mass production technics of American industry which 
gave this country air superiority, are to be put to use in maa— 
ufacture of housing. Dwellings soon will be coming off the as— 
sembly lines. Industry leaders have laid a program before Nat~ 
ional Housing Administration and received the not unexpected 
response, "we are enthusiastic about it!" 


























Deterring factor is the circumstance that the govern- 
ment agents have not been able to work out a guaranteed market 
contract, as provided for under the Patman Act. The first one 
has yet to be signed and industry isn't willing to go ahead on 
pure speculation. However, the machinery is in place, the prob-- 
lem will be solved. 























Another reconversion possibility is one of turning road— 
building outfits into housing operators. Suggested is that they 
can use their graders, pavers, cranes and other equipment to 

put up concrete houses. Best bet there is the vacuum concrete process by which liquid 


is sucked out of precast slabs. It has been used successfully — in a limited way 
— in some trial housing. mainedsti it 




















Wartime restrictions on development of about 18 million acres in Alaska have 
been lifted. This, says Interior Secretary J. A. Krug, is complete refutation of the 
charge that federal government seeks to prevent the development of Alaska by private 
enterprise. 

















The system has great possibilities, Krug maintains with some respectable. pro— 
fessional reports to back him up. The large area has been withdrawn for possible 
development of government petroleum supplies. Private developers may now go into it 
under federal mining and leasing laws and other statutes governing public: lands. 























Even the OPA is human; it can err: Some excitement arose when the pricing 
agency issued a press release that there would be no more price control over house 
trailers. Paul Porter and other bigwigs at OPA thought it strange, investigated, 
sent out a new release: correction — “horse trailers." Many still don't know what 
it meant. 

















Former owners of commercial property taken over by the government during 
the war now have prior right to buy it back when it becomes surplus. Relief came . 
in legislation to set aside an interpretation of the Surplus Property Act which put 
federal, state and local government ahead of prior owners in purchasing surplus 
commercial real estate. 























Reports still are coming in, but Washington offices frankly do not expect 
the August goal of 285,000 passenger cars and 120,000 trucks will be met. For one 
thing, it would mean a schedule boost of 28.4 — and that doesn't seem in sight. 

















Data gathered in industry roundups indicate that despite production of omly 
918,000 cars, trucks and buses in the first half of 1946 a figure 65 per cent short of 
original expectations, employment volume was high with a total of 456,292 employees. 

















Car manufacturers point out that despite their every effort to speed pro- 
duction, a 10 per cent net loss on every dollar of sales has been sustained by the 
industry this year. This loss, aggregating more than 50 million dollars, represents 
the greatest shrinkage on record, not excepting the depression year of 1932. 
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<> Petroleum production, still speeding along under the impetus of necessity 
created by war conditions, reached an all-time high in July, this year. In that 
month total output came to about 153 million barrels — a figure exceeding that of 
any wartime month. 



























Partially explaining the rise was a five per cent increase in the civilian use 
of gasoline. This is in line with the 1945 figure of 19 million gallons of gasoline 

consumed on the nation's highways, an increase of 16 per cent over 1944. And the : 
guality is better, therefore the mileage greater, says the Bureau of Mines. 






























' Also sharing in the business upsweep is the rubber industry — another which 
attained a new all time high in the second quarter of 1946. In excess of 16.5 million 
passenger and motorcycle tires and about 4 million bus—truck tires, built up the 
record. And it appears the last half of the year will see it matched, possibly 
exceeded. 




































A few voters in a few states electing senators this year may decide not 
ofily- whether | the con congress will be democratic or republican, but also which senators 
are to be the powers in the next, the 80th session of congress. The legislative 
reorganization act, reshuffling legislative committee assignments, will put a further 
premium on : somesueuacel 
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coveted chairmanships. And question is raised as to to which of the elder statesmen will 
win in the scramble for top spots. Chairmanships are no empty honors; their holders 
haye the right to say what legislation will be considered at hearings; what will be 
. pigeonho led, GS , 


‘Example of how the reorganization bill could affect national policy: If » 
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Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, is elected in November, he autdématically will he 
become chairman of the new Armed Services Committee (assuming the republicans don't gentit 
control the senate). Walsh opposes merger of the army and navy. If Walsh is defeated, Urug 
Senator Elbert Thomas of Utah, will be chairman. Thomas favors the merger. gradu 
‘No one knows exactly what the final lineup will be, but the most worried and Wy 
confused people in Washington are the lobbyists. They have to spend time and money prince: 
selling their pet + hopes and hates to important committee members. Now, they are the le 
stymied. They don't know whom to talk to; don't know who to place on the list of Urug 
cocktail party guests. seed 
modi 

‘And, they cannot even attempt, to guess which of the 76 members of five com— ow 

mittees will be the 13 chosen for the new public lands committee, or even which h of mont} 
the 13 present 20 members of the banking and currency: committee will remain. They ceived 
can't be sure that the new version of the . W-E-T housing bill will go to banking and Wi 
currency. They have no idea which committee will handle any new atomic energy bill; and h 
or whether a science foundation bill will go to the armed services committee or to previ 
labor and public welfare. Soe 
' 150 

_, Congress is in an “investigating mood." Old timers in the Capital say that's lion it 
symptomatic of an election year. Senate war investigating committee has been quiet ports 
while its chairman, Senator James M. Mead, explores the Empire State gubernatorial More 
_ Situation. Full committee hearings have been adjourned but Senator Harley M. Urug 
' Kitgore of West Virginia — a friend of Mead — will revive the subject with subcom— althor 
mittee probings. a 
alan 
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. Uruguayan Dollar at Par 


. End of Inflation in Hungary 


... Further Chinese Currency Devaluation 


AROUND 
THE WORLD 


By JOHN LYONS 





eae DEVELOPMENTS have contributed to the 
rise of Uruguayan dollar bonds to par during the 
past few weeks. One factor has unquestionably been 
the switch on the part of investors—now that Ar- 
gentine dollar bonds are about to be redeemed—to 
Uruguayan securities. Another factor has been the 
gradual strengthening of the international payment 
position of the little Republic on the eastern shore 
of the River Plate. This development has been due 
principally to the re-opening of trade with Europe, 
the leading pre-war market for the most important 
Uruguayan products—meat, wool, hides, corn, flax- 
seed and linseed oil. The prices of all these com- 
modities are up considerably and it is a fair guess 
that the Uruguayans have been getting in recent 
months prices probably twice as high as those re- 
ceived a year ago. 

With a large volume of goods moving overseas 
and high prices, Uruguay’s exports are breaking all 
previous records. On the basis of the first five 
months’ figures, the exports may easily reach the 
$150 million level this year, compared with $122 mil- 
lion in 1945, the previous record year. Pre-war ex- 
ports (1936-39) averaged around $70 million. 
Moreover, despite the accelerated rate of imports, 
Uruguay again will have a sizeable export balance, 
although smaller than during the war years. It was 
principally due to the succession of wartime export 
balances that Urguay built up its gold and foreign 
exchange reserve to about $265 million (as of the 
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end of May 1946) from the pre-war (December 
1938) figure of $72 million. On the per capita 
basis, Uruguay’s gold and foreign exchange hold- 
ings are one of the highest in the world. 


This year’s imports—about 40 per cent of which 
originate in the United States—will also be at a 
record breaking level of around $110 million; this 
compares with $96 million worth of goods imported 
in 1945 and the pre-war average of about $60 mil- 
lion (1936-39). Despite these extra-ordinarily high 
imports, Uruguayan prices and the cost of living 
have been rising—although at about 50 per cent 
above the prewar level, they are not too high as 
Latin-American prices go, partly because the great- 
ly expanded consumers’ demand and party because 
of worldwide advances of food prices. The rising 
living costs have led to a series of recent strikes. 


Fuel Exports to Be Cut 


Another development which has strengthened 
Uruguay’s international payment position was the 
opening last year of the Rio Negro hydro-electric 
plant which has been under construction since be- 
fore the war. Eventually enough power will be 
generated to dispense with imports of coal and 
other fuels for industrial uses. Since about one- 
fourth of Uruguayan imports have consisted of fuel 
imports, considerable foreign exchange will eventu- 
ally be released for other imports and for debt ser- 
vice. In fact, the transfer problem should not cause 
great difficulty in the future. Recently, electric power 
rates (light and power are Government monopoly in 
Uruguay) have been reduced—a development which 
should encourage further industrialization. 

On November 24, Uruguay will hold a plebiscite as 
to whether the country should be ruled by a Presi- 
dent or by a National Council, “E] Colegiado.” The 
idea is to safeguard the Republic from potential dic- 
tators—from the presidents who perpetuate them- 
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selves in power or arrange for suitable successors. 
lhe National Council, in which collective executive 
power would be vested, would consist of nine mem- 
bers representative of all principal political parties, 
governing by majority council vote. All this would 
be a rather interesting experiment. 










Hungary: Overnight Step from Inflation to Deflation 


Hungary’s nightmarish super-inflation ended 
abruptly on August 1, when a new currency replaced 
the worthless pengo. The new unit of exchange, 
forint, is worth 11.74 cents in American money; it 
was made equivalent to 200 million so-called “tax 
pengoes,” which in turn had replaced a few weeks 
ago the regular pengoes (the rate was about one 
billion old pengoes to one tax pengo), which had be- 
come worthless. Simultaneously, with the currency 
reform, drastic laws curbing speculation and main- 
taining stable prices went into force. To make sure 
that the purchasing power of the population is no 
larger than the available volume of goods, the Hun- 
garian Government has adopted measures carried 
out previously in Austria. Prices were set at a level 
about 2 to 214 times as high as before the war, while 
the wage rates were cut about one-half the prewar 
level. Average earnings of the industrial worker 
under the new set-up are about $35-$40 a week, 
against which the cost of a new suit is about $120 
and shoes around $30. The result will be a drastic 
reduction of the standard of living, particularly for 
city people. 

The great question is: Will the currency reform 
work or will the forint eventually go the way of the 
pengo and the Greek drachma which has already 
been established three times. ‘The answer depends 
(1) upon the attitude of the people themselves: will 
they be willing to go through hardship for several 
years to come until goods are available in sufficient 
quantities? (2) upon the Russians who have been 













Despite the considerable rise in French produc- 
tion, debt wiil double by the end of this year. 


Photo by Press Association 































factory equipment, manufactured goods and fo 
(the country has to feed large number of Soy 
troops). If the Soviets insist upon retaining a larg 
share of the goods as reparations, the chances ay 
that there will not be enough goods to satisfy eve 
the drastically reduced purchasing power of t 
Hungarian population. If the Hungarian farme 
is unable to get manufactured goods, he is bound t 
refrain from selling his products even for the forint 
which are backed by some $33 million of gold 
cently returned from the American zone in German 

Hungary is one of the European countries harde 
hit by the war. It is estimated that over 40 pa 
cent of its prewar national capital (around $] 
billion) was lost, as much by destruction as by sys 
tematic pillaging and by the Red Army’s requisi 
tions, politely called Reparations. Under the cir 
cumstances, the country probably is the weakesf 
link in the chain of Russian satellite countries, kepif 
in line by the presence of the Red Army and th 
communist-controlled Government. The Russian} 
have a grip on Hungary’s economy also through 
Russo-Hungarian joint companies controlling ship- 
ping, the promising oil industry, and other enter. 
prises. Should the Hungarians be so lucky as ti 
shake off the Russian yoke some day, the West wil 
have to step in to rescue them politically and eco- 
nomically. 




























Another Devaluation of Chinese Currency 


On August 18, Chinese Premier T. V. Soong ar- 
nounced a 40 per cent devaluation of the Chinese 
dollar, which will make the U. S. dollar worth 
Ch 3,350 as against the old official rate of Ch 2,020. 
The move has not come as a surprise, since the U. 8. 
dollar notes had been selling at a considerable pre 
mium for some time. Dollar notes can be legally 
dealt in, but may not be exported. According to 
the New York Times correspondent in Shanghai, 
Chinese financial circles feel that the increase to 
3,350 is not enough and that the rate should have 
been—in view of the purchasing power of the Chin- 
ese dollar—somewhere between 6,000 and 10,000 
Chinese dollars to one U. S. dollar. Such a rate, it 
is felt, would really have boosted up Chinese indus- 
trial and export development. The official explana 
tion of the revaluation is that a better balance bef 
tween China’s exports and imports must be estab- 
lished to stimulate domestic production and to pay 
for imports. 

China is one of the most expensive countries at 
present. This is not only because of the shortage of 
goods in relation to the purchasing power created 
by the Government presses, but also because the pro- 
duction of goods has been at a low level for the last 
nine years. Even if an American buys his black 
market Chinese dollars at the current rate of 7,000 
Chinese dollars for one U. S. dollar, he will dis- 
cover that he can buy fewer goods in China (but 
more services) than he does in the United States. 
No wonder that China has gone in heavily for im | 
porting. At present our commercial exports to 
China ‘(excluding Lend- (Please turn to page 721) 
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collecting reparations from Hungary in the form, j 
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1946 Special Re-appraisals 


of Values, Earnings and Dividend Forecasts 


haa OF THE ECONOMY into 
the second half year brings 
widely divergent prospects for 
shareholders in most concerns. 
Harassed by labor troubles, 
shortage of parts and materials, 
hampered by mounting costs and 
price restrictions, many enter- 
prises have experienced tough go- 
ing. Conversely, numerous companies have surged 
ahead to spearhead the race towards the long her- 
alded boom. 

Whether near term developments likely to emerge 
warrant confidence or pessimism to shareholders in 
this or that corporation has now become a serious 
problem, calling for access to facts and use of 
soundly based judgment. Seldom as at the moment 
have economics, politics and social forces combined 
to cloud potentials for stable income or appreciation. 
Hence, wise investors will be alert to scrutinize their 
portfolios, for with intelligent appraisal certain re- 
visions may prove constructive; study of all weighty 
factors may suggest profit taking, substitutions or 
retention. In the light of current conditions, pro- 
gram policies perhaps should be entirely overhauled. 

In order to assist our subscribers in formulating 
investment decisions, the Magazine of Wa!! Street 
presents its Security appraisals and Dividend Fore- 
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Prospects and Ratings for 
Motors, Accessories, Air- 
crafts, Specialties, Merch- 
andise Shares 


PART IV 


casts at six months intervals, in 
addition to its regular coverage of 
important economic and indus- 
trial developments in each issue. 
By this method, the maximum 
number of industries are periodi- 
cally reviewed on the basis of re- 
cent information available, along 
with up-to-date statistical data 
for ready comparisons. Supplementing this, brief 
comments on the status of each individual company 
listed on the table are presented. 

They key to our ratings of investment quality and 
current earnings trend of the individual stocks— 
the last columns in the tables, preceding comment— 
is as follows: A+, Top Quality; A, High Grade; 
B, Good; C+, Fair; C, Marginal. The accom 
panying numerals indicate current earnings trends 
thus: 1—Upward; 2—Steady ; 3—Downward. For 
example, Al denotes a stock of high grade invest- 
ment quality with an upward current earnings trend. 

Stocks marked with a W in the tabulations are 
recommended for income return. Issues regarded as 
having above average appreciation potentials are 
denoted by the letter X. Purchases for appreciation 
should of course be timed with the trend and invest- 
ment advice offered in the A. T. Miller market 
analysis in every issue of this publication. 
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Up-To-The-Minute 
EVALUATION OF MOTORS 
And Motor Accessories 


Strikes and material 
shortages continue re- 
duced car production. 


than that of pas- 
senger cars. Since 
the fortunes of auto 
accessories manu- 
facturers are linked 
up with that of the 
automotive indus- 
try, similar con- 
siderations prevail 
for parts makers. 
Strikes in sup- 
pliers plants and 
shortages of ma- 
terials still are 
hampering automo- 
bile output. Ford 
assembly lines are 
stymied by strikes 
in 18 of its sup- 
pliers’ factories; 50 
of General Motors 
suppliers were 
strike-ridden on 
August 1 and cru- 
cial ones prevail to- 
day; and Chrysler 
suppliers have been 
harassed by strikes 
140 times, and some 
are now going on. 
In addition, scarci- 
ties of a host of ma- 
terials are holding 
back production. 
Despite the high 
level of steel out- 
put, there is not 











By J. C. CLIFFORD 


Bpeues of automobile production to fill the 
enormous back log of demand built up during 
the war for automotive vehicles, particularly pas- 
senger cars, is one of the biggest disappointments 
of the postwar era. The causes of this output de- 
ficiency are familiar by this time; but what may 
not be realized is that demand may wither in good 
part by the time automobile manufacturers are able 
to get around into full production. In consequence, 
that 6,000,000 yearly output of passenger cars and 
trucks anticipated for several years after the war 
may fall short of expectations. 1946 earnings likely 
will be impaired by low output in the first half of 
the year, but 1947 profits may not turn out to be 
so bright as generally was thought. That the stock 
market may be coming around to this view is to be 
seen in the bear market signals flashed by such 
leaders as Chrysler and General Motors and even 
by Mack Trucks, the foremost producer of her vy- 
duty trucks, output of which has held up better 
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enough available 
for automotive 
makers because con- 
struction and farm 
equipment get first priority in use of steel and iron. 
The acute shortage of lead forms an important 
bottleneck in automotive production; for the indus- 
try consumes about 35% of total U. S. consumption 
of the metal. Lead is used in batteries and for solder, 
and it is for the latter purpose chiefly that lead is 
so much needed, as batteries makers have managed 
to get along on current meager supplies of the 
metal. Copper supplies, too, have not been coming 
along in the amount necessary to support large- 
scale output of radiators. 

As a result of all these hindrances output of pas- 
senger cars is at near-depression levels. By mid- 
year Chrysler had produced 317,560 vehicles out 
of a total of 836,495 scheduled, and General Motors 
had turned out only 270,000 units by August 10 
out of 1,275.09 scheduled. Packard had planned 
to produce 179,800 cars this year, but previous 
strikes and the recent “wildcat” one have forced a 
downward revision to 71,388 units scheduled. Total 
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Financial Survey of Leading Auto and Accessory Stocks 





Price 
1941-44 Current 1944 Recent Earnings Dividend 


1946 
Interimt Fiscal Year Average Dividend* Dividend 


COMMENTS 





Second leading producer, threat- 
ened by union demand for higher 
wages. Uncertain future does not 
favor higher dividend. 











No dividend increase likely for this 
foremost maker of autos. Diversi- 
fied products will hold up volume, 
but the expected big production 
of passenger cars may not be forth- 
coming. 





If demand falls off, this smaller 
unit will be bereft of the large 
volume of business anticipated for 
the postwar era. No dividend is 
to be looked for in the immediate 
future. 








Dividend prospects are clouded by 
emergent production of leading 
producers who will give Hudson 
greater competition. 








This small producer has an unim- 
pressive earnings record. Initia- 
tion of dividend payment not prob- 
able. 





High level production of trucks in 
coming months would assure con- 
tinuance of present dividend. 








C+2 1946 earnings may prove disap- 


Refrigerator line will bolster sales, 
but outlook for passenger car out- 
put rests on ability to obtain need- 
ed materials. Present dividend ap- 
pears generous in relation to earn- 
ings. 





pointing because of continued 
strikes. Dividend outlook, therefore, 
is obscure. 





Trade position even today is 
minor. Current dividend is much 
too qenerous relative to sales pros- 
pects, and some reduction in pay- 
ments is likely. 





New model has found public favor 
and company is bound to gather a 
good share of whatever passenger 
car business develops. Present 
dividend should be continued. 





Prospects are enhanced by sus- 
tained demand for trucks and by 
entry into manufacture of buses. 
Maintenance of dividend seems like- 
ly. 











Although new management and 
products have given fresh life to 
the company, initiation of dividend 
payments must wait on proved 
sales. 





Sales of this accessory manufac- 
turer depend primarily on auto- 
motive outlets, though marine and 
aviation engines also provide prom- 
ising fields. Dividend appears se- 
cure. 





Diversified production of automo- 
tive and aircraft parts as well as 
h hold appli s place the com- 
pany in a strong trade position. 
Dividend rate very likely will be 
continued. 











Basically cn automobile parts pro- 
ducer, with diversified operations 
in manufacture of parts for the 
building industry, for aircraft, for 
makers of household appliances. 
Current dividend appear safe. 





Long established connections as an 
automobile parts manufacturer, and 
an important factor in the house- 
hold appliance field. Chances are 
that dividend will be maintained. 





Excellent earnings and dividend 
record of the company through de- 
pression years make for safeness 
of the dividend. 





Strikes still are plaguing this larg- 
est independent producer of auto- 
mobile bodies; so that retention of 
present generous dividend is un- 
certain. 











*—12 months to date. (x)—Plus 10% stock. .t—For 6 months ended June 30, unless otherwise indicated. 


Net Per Share 
MMPMEBEE” \ Scasitieossdensncensteteredaes $.93 
General Motors. ...........:0...0 def.55 

w 

Graham Paige ...........0......0. def.21 
Hudson Motor Car ............... def.J5 
UII OB. ~ secececccssosaaccescccarss def.95 
Mack Trucks cssecccssssssssseeesee defl.83 ; 
Nash-Kelvinator _ .................... def.1 2Je9 > 
Packard Motors. .............c000. .05 
SUNY NE © sacicescecceinsstancescacies 1.15, 
UMIINE  ocvcscceesunsxecctcerseess def.13 
RE NOY cascsitecnnentice. — cides 
Willys-Overland  ................... def.05Mré 
American Bosch .................... def.72 
Bendix Aviation ...............0.. def.39Je9 
Bohn Aluminum .................... -18Mr3 

’ 
Borg Warner ........0.ccsccccses-. 76 
Bower Roller Bearing .......... 1.52 

Ww 

MRAM AMER. sac acecddkcsdansvesvoaciaca 16 
Mr6é—For 6 months ended March 31. Je9—For 9 months ended June 30 


Mr3—For 3 months ended March 31. | 
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1946 
Interimt 


1945 


Fiscal Year Average Dividend Dividend Price 


1941-44 Current* 


Price 
1944 Recent Earnings Dividend 
Ratio 


Financial Survey of Leading Auto and Accessory 
Net Per Share———— 


Yield 


Stocks 


Invest- 
ment 
Rating 


COMMENTS 





Briggs & Stratton (e).......... $1.36 


$1.53 


$1.70 


$1.00 


$1.12 


$30 


19.6 


3.3% 


B—1 


Stability of earnings and dividend: 
renders sustained dividend pay- 
ments likely. 





Budd Co. (b) deficitJe3 


-64 


1.14 


25.0 


c3 


Recienil + hil, 





y an parts pro- 
ducer, construction of stainless 
steel railway cars has become an 
important seg + of the pany's 
business. Restoration of dividend 
payments depends on ability to 
show profits in the second half of 
1946. 








Campbell, Wy. & Can......... .65 


1.52 


2.37 


1.25 


1.25 


30 


19.7 


4.1 


c+3 


Shortage of iron only flaw in 
bright demand picture for the com- 
=* products. Dividend appears 
safe. 





Clark Equipment ..............-... def4.51 


5.85 


7.68 


3.00 


3.00 


57 


9.8 


5.2 


Large deficit in the first half of 
1946 may reduce full year earn- 
ings. Retention of current divi- 
dend rate, therefore, is uncertain. 





ae Graphite Bronze.. 1.73 


3.65 


4.56 


2.00 


2.00 


63 


17.2 


3.2 


Ability to produce earnings in de- 
pression years would assure sus- 
tained dividends. 





Collins & Aikman 1.85My3 


4.82 


1.51 


1.25 


1.00 


51 


10.6 


2.4 


Present dividend is well covered 
by earnings thus far this year, 
making for retention of payments. 





Dana Corp. (c) 


-007My? 


3.75 


2.81 


22 


5.9 


4.5 


B3 


Production rests on immunity from 
strikes which have been besetting 
automobile parts suppliers of late. 
Dividend prospects, hence, are 
cloudy. 





INS» acctcenertcnqenesresccencnns 1.04 


4.86 


5.25 


3.00 


3.00 


54 


11.1 


5.5 


B3 


Company will have to show much 
larger earnings in the second half 
of 1946 to insure present dividend 
rate. 





Electric Auto Lite 


3.98 


3.00 


2.00 


60 


16.0 


5.0 


B3 


Current dividend rate is endangered 
by the deficit recorded in the first 
six months of 1946. 





Electric Storage Battery .... 


2.20 


2.57 


2.00 


2.00 


48 


21.8 


4.2 


BI 


An acute shortage of lead may 
drastically interfere with produc- 
tion schedules. Current dividend is 
safe so long as output keeps going. 





Houdaille-Hershey def.003 


1.44 


1.75 


-25 


1.00 


13.2 


c+3 


Continuation of small dividend rests 
on freedom from strikes. 





Kelsey-Hayes, B.  ..........--..-++- def3.03My9 


3.48 


3.08 


75 


1.50 


5.2 


4.1 


c+3 


Large deficit incurred in the first 
five months of 1946 renders divi- 
dend outlook obscure. 





Motor Products def.13Mr9? 


2.58 


1.95 


-50 


1.00 


25 


9.7 


2.0 





Manufacture of frozen food equip- | 


ment adds an element of stability 
to this company's production of 
highly cyclical automotive parts. 
Present dividend may be covered 
7 earnings in the second half of 





Motor Wheel 


2.61 


2.32 


1.20 


1.20 


28 


10.7 


4.3 


c+3 


Earnings in the first quarter of 
1946 were at a full year rate ex- 
ceeding 1945, thus promising main- 
tenance of current dividend. 





Raybestos-Manhattan 


2.44 


2.79 


2.12V2 


2.122 


17.2 


5.1 


B3 


Present dividend seems assured on 
basis of fair earnings in the first 
half of 1946. 





Reynolds Spring ..................- def1.63Mr6 


-94 


1.55 


-50 


1.00 


24.4 


2.1 


c+3 


Dividend payments rendered shaky 
by deficit shown in the first quar- 
ter of 1946. 





Stewart Warner def.]1Mr3 


1.28 


1.41 


-75 





Thermoid Corp.  ..............-:.0++ 


-63 


-87 


-60 


14 


14.8 


3.7 


c+3 


Difficulties attending production of 
radios and other durable goods as 
well as automotive parts puts divi- 
ry payments in an_ uncertain 
ight. 





22.2 


4.3 


c+3 


Unimpressive earnings record ob- 
scures dividend prospects. 





Thompson Products 


7.05 


2.00 


2.00 


55 


15.5 


3.6 


Maintenance of current dividend 
rate will depend on whether the 
company will be able to lift earn- 
Tons sharply in the second half of 





Timken Detroit Axle (a)...... 


2.55 


2.43 


1.00 


21 


8.2 


4.7 


Sales of axles geared to rising out- 
put of trucks, buses, and tractors. 
Oil burners provide a growing out- 
let in the consumer durable goods 
field. Dividend seems scfe. 





Timken Roller Bearing 


1 








My3—For 3 months ended May 31. 


2.22 


2.97 


1.872 


2.00 


50 


22.4 


3.7 


B3 


Sustained strike in the company's 
plants may have irretrievably dam- 
aged production prospects. Hence, 
dividend payments stand to be 
jeopardized. 





(al—All figures adjusted for 2-for-1 split June, 1945. *—12 months-to- date. 
(b)—Formed by merger of Budd Mfg. & Budd Wheel in June, 1946. 


t—For 6 months ended June 30, 





unless otherwise indicated. 





(c) —Formerly Spicer Mfg. All figures adjusted for 3-for-1 split July, 1946. 
Je3—For 3 months ended June 30. De6—For 6 months 


(e)—All figures adjusted for 2-for-1 split April, 1946. My9—For 9 months ended M 
ended December 31, 1945. Mr3—For 3 months ended March 31. Mré—For 6 months ended March 31. 


ay 31. 


Mr9—For 9 months ended March 31. 
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industry production of passenger cars for the first 
seven months of this year amounted to 862,383, and 
full year output may reach about 2,000,000. This 
figure compares with 2,124,746 cars produced in 
1938 and 2,038,183 in 1931, both depression years, 
and with 4,068,935 in 1937 and 4,794,898 in 1929, 
previous cyclical peaks. 

Truck makers have fared much better than this. 
Output of trucks in the first seven months of the 
year were 431,044 units, and the full year total may 
come to 1,060,000 units. If this figure is achieved, 
it will exceed all years save the peak quantity of 
1,270,616 produced in 1941. Truck manufacturers, 
therefore, are and will be producing around max- 
imum demand and output volume. For this reason, 
it will be in the passenger car field that the greatest 
potential gains lie. 

Were it not for the enormous replacement busi- 
ness attendant on the large number of worn-out 
vehicles in operation today, automotive parts manu- 
facturers would not be enjoying the volume of sales 
they have produced. Sales last year about doubled 
those of 1941, but the greatest growth was in re- 
placement parts. These amounted to $1,285,000,000 
in 1945 against $718,000,000 in 1941. Future 
business, of course, will rise in proportion to ad- 
vancing automobile output, and production of 
original parts and accessories should provide the 
major source of volume. Some companies are en- 
gaged in other fields such as oil burners and ranges, 
refrigerators, household appliances, and aircraft 
products, and total revenues, therefore, will be con- 
ditioned by the volume of business secured in these 
lines. 

Renewed Wage Demands 


The almost unrelieved series of strikes this year 
and materials shortages are bad enough. Chrysler 
had to shut down for a week in August because of 
inability to obtain sufficient materials to keep going 
even at reduced volume of operations. Now the 
straw that threatens to break the camel’s back has 
descended on the industry in the form of renewed 
labor demands for higher wages. On August 20 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, C. I. O., announced that the union 
would reopen its wage agreement on October 16 
with the Chrysler Corporation and any other com- 
panies having similar contract provisions. Mr. 
Reuther further declared that requests for wage 
advances on that date would depend on how success- 
ful Government efforts were in holding back in- 
flation and curbing price increases. 

This maneuver endangers the production and 
profits vista of the industry. Another strike would 
be catastrophic in that output would be shut off 
for several months; since it is unlikely that manu- 
facturers will accede to fresh demands for wage in- 
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creases. Whether the UAW will go through with 
its strategy is questionable. Public sympathy, for 
one, may swing against labor in the event of an- 
other wave of strikes. Then, the union may not care 
to risk antagonizing Congress before elections for 
fear of repressive labor legislation. The trouble is 
that a faction within the UAW, opposed to Mr. 
Reuther, may force the issue by insisting on over- 
riding the union chief’s policy of avoiding addition- 
al pay rises. Hence, the labor situation in the auto- 
motive industry may be summed up as uncertain 
but menacing. 


Export vs. Domestic Needs 


Export trade hardly will be much of a factor in 
the automobile industry for some time to come. The 
demand is there, since 42% of motor vehicles in 
operation before the war in foreign countries have 
vanished from the roads. But American manufac- 
turers cannot as yet fill domestic requirements let 
alone foreign needs. Meanwhile, Great Britain is 
going after export markets aggressively, planning 
to ship abroad about 50% of her motor vehicle out- 
put. When American manufacturers get around to 
producing for export, therefore, a good part of this 
market will have been filled with British-made cars. 

A theoretical deferred demand for 6,000,000 
passenger cars yearly for some years looks nice on 
paper, but may be difficult to achieve in practice 
for several reasons. One is that current prices may 
be too high to attract middle income brackets. Even 
the cheapest standard model now retails for around 
$1,200 compared with $700 to $800 for the same 
car before the war. Certainly, it was the latter price 
range about which mass production of passenger 
cars was built. Although consumer incomes are 
higher than in 1941, people who would contemplate 
the purchase of a car at $700 to $900 may hesitate 
or refuse to buy one at $1,200 and over. Federal 
Reserve Board restrictions on consumer credit which 
limit installment finan- (Please turn to page 720) 
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Factors Dominating AIRCRAFTS Outlook 





By H. F. TRAVIS 


UITE A FEw aircraft manufacturers have suffi- 
Q cient orders on hand to keep them busy through- 
out 1947, but limitations to further expansion of 
commercial business are now appearing on the hori- 
zon. Military orders still are the mainstay of the 
industry; and additional volume from this quarter 
depends on how serious a view is taken by the Gov- 
ernment in regard to menacing foreign develop- 
ments. 1946 in general will be a poor year for the 
industry from the standpoints of both production 
and earnings because of prolonged reconversion 
problems and the time required to get into stride on 
output of new models. Next year, however, should 
see aircraft makers in full production on current 
and prospective orders, and earnings correspond- 
ingly should be bettered. 

Apart from military craft, the industry may be 
divided into transport and light plane makers. Eco- 
nomic factors governing business in each field are 
quite different. Unit price of a transport is so much 
greater than that of a light plane that, despite the 
greater number of the latter to be produced, dollar 
volume of transport manufacturers totals about 
three and a half times that of aggregate light plane 
volume. Orders on hand for transports, from for- 
eign as well as domestic airlines, amount to around 
1,300 planes valued at approximately $400,000,- 
000; and total orders for private light planes now 
have come to 50,000 valued at $170,000,000. The 
balance of production lies in some 2,100 military 
craft estimated to cost around $600,000,000, thus 
bringing total industry orders on hand to $1,100,- 
000,000. Some 400 transports, 30,000 light planes, 
and 2,000 military planes are expected to be de- 
livered in 1946, bringing estimated sales this year 
to around $900,000,000. 1947 volume may amount 
to $1,170,000,000. 1946-47 sales, therefore, bid 
fair to be 12 times greater than the pre-1941 aver- 
age, although but 6% of the wartime peak. 


ArmcraFT MANUFACTURER’s OrDER Back Locs 


As or Miw-1946 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft $264,910,000 


Glenn L. Martin Co. 175,000,000 
Douglas Aircraft ....... 162,000,000 
Boeing Airplane .... 130,000,000 
Curtiss-Wright 90,000,000 
Republic Aviation ............... 84,000,000 
North American Aviation ......... 75,000,000 
Pipes Aworaft ............ ..... 25,000,000 
Meine Beworatt ...... oe... es 10,800,000 
RS eI T aes: 6,264,355 


_ The question remains whether additional business 
is in store for the industry. The nation’s airlines 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 
Pictured here is Army's new jet superfighter, 
the P-80 shooting star, fastest in the skies. 


seem to have reached a temporary halting point inf 
their expansion. By the end of 1947 deliveries of 
planes and those on order will increase the passenger 
mile capacity of the airlines to an amount surpas- f 
sing the entire traffic of railroads and buses before f 
the war. Higher speeds and greater capacity of 
new planes under construction as well as the larger 
number of planes will bring about this tremendous 
traffic improvement for the airlines. In that case, it 
would appear that the airlines will obtain sufficient 
planes from those already ordered to care for any} 
increase in traffic in the next five years. As a matter 
of fact, it is feared that many orders placed are 
really commitments rather than actual contracts 
and that these will have vanished from manufac- 
turers’ books by next year. Hence, it must be con-f 
cluded that present orders for transports represent 
a near-maximum, if not a maximum, that aircraft f 
manufacturers may expect for some time. 

As for the market for private light planes, thef 
longer outlook is clouded by two factors: 1) lack f 
of sufficient airport facilities to accommodate the f 
growing number of private planes now in use let 
alone the increasing quantities yet to be flown; and 
2) the possibility that the current sellers’ market 
for light planes may change to a buyers’ market 
some time next year. Since V-J Day private plane 
ownership has enlarged from 82,480 to 57,488 and p> 
by the end of 1947 the figure may stand at over > 
100,000. But there are simply not enough landing 
strips or storage hangars for such an amount off 
small sized planes. It is estimated that the New 
York area alone would (Please turn to page 724) § 
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Financial Survey of Aircraft Stocks 








Net Per Share Price- Invest- 
1946 1945 1941-44 Current* 1944 Recent Earnings Dividend ment 
Interim Fiscal Year Average Dividend Dividend Price Ratio Yield Rating COMMENTS 
mai Beech Aircraft ............c...cs0c $.26Je9 $9.31 $4.88 $1.00 $1.00 $19 2.1 5.2% Cl Dividends clouded by greatly re- 
duced profits. 
PENENO Saccastritussssensissatsrel)  . “sxeves 10.30 5.90 1.00 1.00 24 2.3 4.2 C-!-2 Large development expenditures on 


reduced sales endangers the cur- 
rent dividend. 








Bellanca Aircraft 





The company's poor earnings record 
and a not too ample financial 
position puts the dividend in a 
shaky state. 





Boeing Airplane 


5.99 


1.00 2. 


00 26 4.3 3.8 


Increasing orders promise good 
volume of business in the latter 
part of 1946 and through 1947. 
Hence, earnings should be in the 
black from now on. 





Cessna 





3.78 


-40 6 





8.3 4.1 


Restricted finances do not encour- 
age higher dividends. 





Cons.-Vultee Aircraft 


4.72 7.53 


2.00 2. 


00 23 4.8 8.7 


Dividend may be reduced in order 
to conserve working capital. 





Curtiss-Wright 


2.97 1.91 -50 


75 7 


2.3 7.1 


Engine production now provides 
the principal line of manufacture. 
Dividends on the common are way 
out of sight. 





Douglas Aircraft 


4.35My6 


14.93 17.10 5.00 


5. 


00 92 6.1 5.4 BI 


Well-established trade position and 
excellent earnings record plus good 
backlog of orders on hand promise 
retention of the current dividend. 





Fairchild Camera & 


ae 


1.38 1.00 1 


-00 


8.7 8.3 c+3 


Defiation of wartime business does 
not make for an encouraging out+ 
look for earnings. 





Fairchild Eng. & Airplane.... 


1.00 -20 


-20 6 


17.6 3.3 c3 


Earnings have never been sub- 
stantial, and this inferior record 
should continue in the foreseeable 
future. 





Grumman Air. Eng. .............. 


11.25 5.26 1.50 1 


-50 


39 3.8 c+1 


The chief supplier of fighter planes 
for the Navy. Also has two high- 
priced commercial amphibians in 
production. Dividend may be re- 
tained. 





Irving Airchute 


-98 1.49 -50 1 


-00 


10 10.2 5.0 c+3 


Leading producer of parachutes. 
Business severely reduced, thus 
making for uncertain earnings and 
dividend prospects. 





Lockheed Aircraft 


5.08 6.33 


2.00 2. 


00 30 5.9 6.6 c+1 


Good backlog on hand and strong 
finances may allow continuance of 
the present dividend. 








Glenn L. Martin 


-79Je6 


7.39 4.58 


3.75 3. 


00 38 5.1 9.8 c+3 


Has emerged as the leading pro- 
ducer of twin-engine transports. 
Present dividend may be retained. 





North American Aviation...... 


1.48Je9 


4.24 2.19 2.00 1 


-25 


3.1 15.4 c+3 


A good backlog of orders and bet- 
ter earnings than expected in the 
first six months of 1946 may per- 
mit continuance of present divi- 
dend. 





| 
| 


|Northrop Aircraft 


-09Fe7 


1.85 2.55 


None 


12 6.5 4.2 c3 


Earnings are uncertain due to 


large development expenses. 





| 


| Piper Aircraft 


def.26Mr6 


21 -38 


122 8 


38.0 c3 


One of the foremost makers of 
light planes with large orders to 
be executed. Small earnings pow- 
er in the past, however, renders 
the dividend outlook cloudy. 





|Republic Aviation 


-55Mr3 


1.50 1.91 -50 


-50 


10.0 3.3 








| Ryan 


| 


-67Ap6 


85S 1.46 -35 


94 4.3 


Backlog is large and earnings pros- 


pects are good. 





Manufactures light planes and jet- 
propelled craft for the Army. 
Earnings promise to cover the 
present dividend. 








Solar Aircraft 


.86Ap 


1.76 1.10 -60 


-50 


20 «11.4 3.0 


Produces stainless steel exhausts 
for airplanes. Business on hand 
seems to assure earnings in 1946 
somewhat exceeding 1945. 





| 
| 
| 





3.45 


1.75 a: 


00 27 7.8 6.5 B—2 


Foremost supplier of aircraft in- 
struments and equipment. Smaller 
earnings may make for a_ slight 





reduction in the dividend. 








United Aircraft 


-92J3e6 


4.35 5.74 


1.50 3: 


00 27 6.2 5.6 


develop- | 
promising | 
the company's sales 


Large engine orders and 
ment work furnish a 
outlook for 

and earnings in 1947. Dividend | 
now on a low base, and therefore | 
should be continued. 





Ap6—For 6 months ended April 30. 


*—-12 months to date. Ap—For Fiscal Year ended April 30, 1946. Fe7—For 7 months ended February 28. Mr3—For 3 months ended March 31. 
Mré6—For 6 months ended March 31. 
Je?—For 9 months ended June 30. 


My6—For 6 months ended May 31. 


1. | 
Jeb—For 6 months ended June 30. | 
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By GEORGE S. KENT 


newt ouTLook for merchandising companies 
continues undimmed in the face of many recent 
predictions that profits would drop sharply as a re- 
sult of buyers’ strikes, which, however, have not ma- 
terialized, except that the public in general have 
shown a tendency to shy away from unknown and 
untried products. As long as consumer income re- 
mains high and business activity continues at a good 
rate, ample profits will be made by the merchandising 
companies. Although merchandising company shares 
had a substantial rise and were entitled to a set- 
back for technical reasons, fundamental outlook for 
the shares is not materially affected. True, there have 
been buyers’ strikes and the stores have been the 
first to realize this fact, but these have been con- 
fined to rebellion against shoddy merchandise and 
unknown brands, which the stores have been gradu- 
ally weeding out of their inventories, and sales figures 
of the companies belie all indications made that they 
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JAMIA 0 


Department store sales continue 
to establish new records with de- 
mand for merchandise unabated, 





have passed their peak. 
Aside from huge temporary 
demand for all kinds of 
classes of consumers and 
durable goods, the main 
factor contributing to suc- 
cessful operations of the 
merchandising companies is 
the high level of national 
income. This is expected to 
reach a new peak this year, 
in excess of $160 billion 
probably double that of 
1929. No present prospect 
exists for a serious depres- 
sion, except possibly a tem- 
porary slump in_ business 
due to unsettled labor condi- 
tions and exorbitant wage 
demands, which conditions 
will eventually adjust them- 
selves. Indications are that 
high level of business activ- 
ity should continue for some time, with prospects of 
at least a five-year building boom, which alone cre- 
ates heav y demand in many wadaabrion, also the many 
new and improved products which will be manufac- 
tured once the delayed demand for much needed 
goods and products has been satisfied. 

Department store sales as reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for the week ended August 17, 
last, showed a huge increase over like week of pre- 
ceding year, due, in large part, to the two-day clos- 
ing in 1945 in celebration of V-J Day. This in- 
crease for the country as a whole amounted to 90 
per cent, and for the preceding week, with no ab- 
normal conditions to compare with, increase over 
preceding year was 30 per cent. Increase in sales 
for four weeks ended August 17, was 43 per cent 
over the preceding vear and for the year 1946 to 
date was 29 per cent over same period in 1945. 
{stimated increase in sales for week ended August 
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Pertinent Statistics on Merchandising Stocks 








Aldens 


Net Per Share———— Price- Invest- 
1946 1945 1941-44 Current* 1944 Recent Earnings Dividend ment 
Interim Fiscal Year Average Dividend Dividend Price Ratio Yield Rating COMMENTS 
$2.11Je6 $1.58 $1.62 $.90 $.75 $38 24.0 2.4% BI Acquisitions of new retail units and 


expansion of mail order sales 
combined with lower taxes, should 
insure maintenance of present in- 
creased dividend rate. 











Allied Stores 


| 
| 
| 
| 


2.86Ap3 


4.05 2.84 1.80 1.00 44 


in earnings for 


Substantial gain 
coupled with 


present fiscal year, 
ample working capital should re- 
sult in increased dividend rate 
with prospects of year-end extra. 


10.8 4.1 B—1 








| Arnold Constable ................ 


1.30 1.13 1.00 -50 26 


Increased sales combined with 
higher earnings as result of re- 
peal of excess profits tax, 


result in increased dividends. 


20.0 3.8 B—2 











| Associated Dry Goods (x).. 


2.71516 


1.23 1.15 -50 26 





3.00J16 


2.21 1.75 1.80 1.00 4) 


od of preceding year and should 
result in increased dividends. 





"New units 


18.5 4.4 BI 
directors to conserve cash for ex- 





should 


Net profits for first six manths of | 
fiscal year almost triple like peri- | 


being built may cause | 


pansion program, but possibility is | 


bright for year end extra dividend. 











| City Stores .. 


-80Ap3 


1.75 1.28 -75 12¥2 26 


C+1. First quarter earnings more than 
double preceding vear. Prospects 
that increased dividend rate will 
be enhanced by year end extra. 


14.8 2.9 








Consolidated 


Retail Stores. 


2.71Je6 


2.06 1.27 1.30 -70 30 


like period of preceding year. In- 
creased present dividend rate will 


First half earnings more than double | 


| 
| 


probably be supplemented by year- | 


end extra. 








Federated Dept. 


Stores (y) 


1.20Ja6 


1.62 -94 -75 30 


13.8 3.1 B2 Earnings for fis eal yeor ended Julv 
31, 1946 estimated to exceed $4 
per share on new stock, and pos- 
sibility of much greater earnings 
for next fiscal year, should result 
in substantial increase in dividends. 








Fishman (M.H.) Co. 


1.48 1.32 -90 75 23 


15.5 39 Cc-++1 
increase over preceding year. 
increase in sales and elimination of 
excess profits tax. 
creased dividends. 








| Gimbel Bros. 


x 


3.33 1.07 33 54 


16.2 2.0 BI " Earni ngs for 1946 estimated to ex- 


ceed $10 per share. Outlook is 


Earnings should show considerable | 
with | 


Outlook for in- | 


bright for increase in dividend from | 
present conservative 30 cents quar- | 


terly rate and year-end extra. 








| Grant, W. T. 


1.66 1.55 -85 -70 32 


With elimination of the excess 
profits tax and increase in sales, 
earnings for current year are es- 
timated to exceed $4 per share on 
present common. Outlook bright for 
increase in dividend rate ond/or 
yeor end extra. 


19.3 2.6 A2> 





Green, H. L. 


3.33Ji6 


4.42 3.84 3.50 2.50 79 


17.8 4.4 Al Earnings for current year estimated 
at in excess of $10 per share. 
Good outlook for dividend increase 


and year end extra. 





| Interstate Dept. Stores ...... 


2.5116 


3.42 3.25 1.40 1.00 35 


Earnings for current year estimated 
to exceed $6 per share. Prospects 
bright for dividend increase and 
year-end extra. 


10.2 4.0 Bl 











Kebacker Stores 


-96516 


1.37 75 .60 1314 


Earnings 
share for six months ended July 31, 
1946 established record for the | 
period and should be considerably | 
bettered in last half. Maintenance 
of present dividend rate seen as- 
sured with extra a possibility. 


10.2 4.3 cl 





Kresge, S. S. 


1.93 1.59 1.60 1.20 38 


19.7 4.2 Al Earnings for current year estimated 
at approximately $4 per share, with 
prospects of increased dividend 
and year end extra. 








Kress, S. H. 


2.13 2.13 2.70 1.60 52 


24.4 5.2 B2 
at approximately $5 per share. 
Prospects bright for dividend in- 
crease and extra at year end. 





Lane Bryant 


5.45My 


3.99 2.22 2.00 75 47 


Considerable increase 
anticipated in current fiscal year 
over year ended May 31, last. In- 
crease in dividend rate seen with 
year-end extra possible. 


11.8 4.3 Bl 





Lerner 





2.17 1.38 1.19 -83 33 


Earnings for current fiscal 
estimated in excess of $5 per com- 
mon share. Dividend increase seen 
with possibility of year-end extra. 


15.2 3.6 BI 


of 96 cents a common | 








* 12 months-to-date. 
Jis—For 6 months ended July 31. 
split June, 1946. 





My—Fiscal year ended May 31, 
Ap3—For 3 months ended April 30. 
(y)—All figures adjusted for 2-for-1 split August, 19 46. 


1946. 





Ja6é—For 6 months ended January 31. 
Je6é—For 6 months ended eo 30. 
(z)—All figures adjusted for 3-for-2 split January, 1946 


(x)—All figures adjusted for 2-for-1 


Current years earnings estimated | 


in earnings | 


year | 
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e] 
Sa ee cece 500) teat en ne enttnet “ae F 
46 - urren ecen rni 
Interim Fiscal Year Average Dividend Dividend Price Ratio Yield Rating COMMENTS An 
4 5.2% BI In view of considerable expansion comp 
RO ie GOR cocapesteecccteetsons 1.68Ja6 2.73 1.61 2.60 2.00 50 18.3 fo plans of tile ceampeny, comnerve- tine 
tive dividend policy is seen, with ; 
maintenance of present rate and comp 
usual year-end extra. diti 
1t101 
i ° ok 19.0 4.5 B—1 Earnings for current fiscal year 
Marshall Field ...................... 3.48Je6 2.31 1.61 2.00 1.00 estimated af approximetely $8 per of re 
common share. Maintenance of | 
x present liberal dividend policy seen. of the 
5 site ‘ * ’ : 1.50 56 19.0 3.7 B1 Earnings for current fiscal year tions 
May Dept. Stores ................ 3.51316 2.94 2.00 2.10 cd a approximately $8 per Sovish 
common share. Maintenance of 
current increased dividend seen accru 
x with possibility of year-end extra. ; 
; is en 
McC PIII rcsescpccascses 3.09Jel 2.00 2.01 1.25 1.00 32 16.0 3.9 B1 Earnings for current fiscal year ° 
ee son estimated at approximately $6 per eithe) 
common share. Maintenance of ft 
present dividend seen with possi- 0. a 
bility of year-end extra. capit 
“McLellan Stores oon... 2.755112 2.02 1.52 1.10 85 27 13.4 4.1 B1 Earnings for the current fisal year appr 
estimated at in excess of $4 per . 
common share. Maintenance or in- panie 
crease of present dividend seen 
with possibility of year-end extra. of th 
Melville Shoe (y) .............. 1.05Je6 1.05 1.12 1.00 1.00 27 25.6 3.7 C+1 Prospects bright for increased divi- fund 
dend and possibility of year-end t: 
extra. assets 
Mercantile Stores .............. Earnings for current fiscal year value 
estimated at approximately $5 per is on 
common share. Possibility of divi- 
x dend increase and year-end extra. finan 
Montgomery Ward ............ 4.36Je5 4.12 3.79 2.00 2.00 75 18.2 a7 B1 With huge increase in sales, earn- 
ings for current fiscal year are 
estimated at between $9 and $10 
per common share, giving effect to 
issuance of new stock. Dividend In 
increase seen and/or possibility of 
x year end extra. gross 
Murphy, G. C. (W)........... = 1.55 1.42 1.19 .75 41 264 2.9 Al Earnings for current fiscal year are aidec 
estimated at approximately $4 per 
common share on present capital- resul 
ization. Maintenance of present 
dividend seen with year-end extra types 
3 a possibility. ages 
National Dept. Stores (v)... anne 2.91 2.18 1.00 -50 27 9.3 3.7 B1_ Earnings for current fiscal year es- sn a 
timated at $5 to $6 per share. app 
Ample working capital for this com- in m 
pany and excellent earnings should 
result in increased dividends and | W 
year-end extra. 2 
PRTC se De" cccivicenestcnse, Seni 1.93 1.75 1.05 -60 31 16.1 3.4 B2 Earnings for current fiscal year | aecue 
estimated at approximately $5 per | the I 
common share. Good possibility of 
dividend increase and year-end ment 
w extra. pect: 
RN SP DB,  sncsccessccnctencsccem 3.03Je6 Earnings for current fiscal year lr 
estimated at approximately $3 per alrea 
common share on split stock. Liberal | year: 
dividend policy anticipated. | bl 
Penney, J. C. (u) .............. ; 2.17Je6 2.11 2.13 1.87 1.67 52 24.6 3.6 Al Earnings for current fiscal year - 2 
; estimated at approximately $5 per into 
common share. Possibility of in- i 
creased dividends with year-end « ness 
bed —_ items 
i SE ET TED usccccsosctesetnccsss 2.95Je6 2.74 2.22 1.50 1.17 43 15.7 3.5 C+1 With earnings of $2.95 a common home 
} share reported for six months end- 
ed June 30, last, prospects are and | 
good for dividend increase. 
sume 
1.64(a) With record sales and earnings for 
j current fiscal year, prospects are reful 
j bright for increased dividend and 
i possibility of year-end extra. 
INN © vecccisbinsbscsmeghebisinetsnce - > ; i bess Resumption of common dividends 
. likely, with earnings for current 
year estimated at in excess of $2 
per common share. A 
Sterchi Bros. Stores (y).... 1.80Je6 -72 1.28 1.50 15 26 36.0 5.7 — Earnings for current fiscai year may 
estimated at $4 per common share laro: 
with continuation of present liberal arg 
dividend policy likely. depa 
Woolworth, F. Wa. ...ccccccccccce cennee 2.43 2.43 2.10 1.60 51 21.0 4.1 A2 Earnings for current fiscal year shar 
estimated at $4 per common share. 
Increased dividends likely with pos- Apri 
Ww sibility of year-end extra. peric 
(w)—All figures adjusted for 4-for-1 split February, 1946. (v)—aAll fi gures adjusted for 1'/2-for-1 split June, 1946. (u)—All figures adjusted estin 
for 3-for-1 split, January, 1946. (y)—All figures adjusted for 2-for-1 split, August, 1946. (t)—All figures adjusted for 3-for-2 split March, 
1946. (a)—24 weeks to July 16, 1946. Mr2—For 2 months ended March 31. Je5—For 5 months ended June 30. Jeé—For 6 months ended pany 
June 30. Jel2—For 12 months ended June 30. JI12—For 12 months ended July 31. *—12 months to date. JI6—For 6 months ended July 31 4 - 
pe 
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25, 1946, was 48 per cent for New York City alone 
over corresponding week of 1945, according to the 
Federal Reserve. 


Any analysis of department stores would not be 
complete without discussion of their financial con- 
dition. Probably never before in the history of these 
companies were they in such excellent financial con- 
dition. Many of these companies were on the verge 
of receivership during the last depression and some 
of them were actually reorganized. With few excep- 
tions all or most of these companies had large 
funded debt and preferred stock issues with large 
accruals of unpaid dividends. The present picture 
is entirely different. Most of these companies are 
either without any funded debt entirely, or can pay 
off any funded debt existing out of net working 
capital without impairment of these funds to an 
appreciable extent. Practically none of the com- 
panies have preferred issues with arrears, and most 
of these preferreds have either been retired or re- 
funded at a much lower dividend rate. Net quick 
assets of many of the companies exceed market 
value of the common shares and the general picture 
is one of ability to weather any major storms of a 
financial nature. 


Profits Maintained 


In the face of higher wages and other selling costs, 
gross profit margins have been well maintained, 
aided by higher selling prices and economies as a 
result of huge sales increase, with scarcities of many 


types of goods still the prevailing factor, but short- 
ages should be eliminated soon in the case of wearing 
apparel lines. Profits have been more than doubled 
in most cases due to repeal of the excess profits tax. 


With increasing supplies of goods, and consumer 
income expanding due to increasing employment and 
the best half of the sales year still to come, depart- 
ment store outlook is increasingly bright and pros- 
pects are that most of the companies, in addition to 
already increased dividends, will pay substantial 
year-end extras. With increasing supplies of dur- 
able goods a prospect for latter part of the year and 
into 1947, the stores should have substantial busi- 
.ness in refrigerators, stoves, furniture and other 
items of like nature for the establishment of new 
homes and the huge replacement demand of older 
and obsolete home equipment existing. While con- 
sumer income is high many homes will be completely 
refurnished and reequipped. 


Finances Strong 


An indication of results of the department stores 
may be gained by showing made by some of the 
larger units such as Allied Stores, largest of the 
department store chains, which reported common 
share earnings of $2.86 a share for the quarter ended 
April 30, 1946 against $1.05 a share for comparable 
period of 1945, and earnings for the full year are 
estimated at about $9 per common share. This com- 
pany has no funded debt and has $20,000,000 of 
4 per cent preferred stock ahead of the common 
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stock, with net working capital exceeding $48 mil- 
lion or almost 214 times the par value of the pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, at close of the last fiscal 
year. 

Net sales of this company increased from approxi- 
mately $107 million in 1937 to over $281 million 
in the 1945 fiscal year. Another of the larger units, 
Associated Dry Goods, reported common share earn- 
ings for the six months ended July 31, 1946, equal 
to $2.71 a common share (split two for one in June, 
1946) and earnings for the full year are estimated 
to exceed $6 per common share. Net working capital 
at close of last fiscal year amounted to $22 million 
with total debt consisting of $5,695,000 of mort- 
gages outstanding. 


Results of Other Units 


Earnings of Federated Department Stores are 
estimated to exceed $4 per common share on split 
shares for fiscal year ended July 31, 1946, and 
for the current fiscal year should be considerably 
higher. Net working capital on August 4, 1945, 
exceeded $47 million as against total long term 
obligation (subsidiaries) of approximately $16 mil- 
lion. Gimbel Bros. earnings are estimated to ex- 
ceed $10 per common share for current fiscal year 
and net working capital of this large unit exceeded 
$47 million on January 31, last, as against total 
funded debt of $26 million, and $17,859,000 of 
$4.50 preferred stock outstanding. 

Earnings of R. H. Macy & Co. for fiscal year 
ending July, 1946, are estimated at about $4.50 a 
common share with prospects of much higher earn- 
ings in the current fiscal year. Net working capital 
on February 2, 1946, was approximately $54 mil- 
lion as against total funded debt of $16,513,000 and 
preferred stock of $16,560,000. 

Marshall Field’s income for current year is esti- 
mated in excess of $8 per common share, and net 
working capital at close of 1945 aggregated $28 
million with no funded debt and only $15 million 
of 414 per cent preferred (Please turn to page 718) 
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Monthly figures, latest shown are 
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1946 


Net Per Shar 


1945 


e-—— 
1941-44 Current* : 
Interimt Fiscal Year Average Dividend Dividend Price 


1944 


Financial Survey of Specialty Stocks 
Pric 


e- 
Recent Earnings 


Ratio 


Yield 


Invest- 
Dividend ment 


Rating 


COMMENTS 









Abbott Laboratories (a) .... 


$3.05 


$1.79 


$1.66 


$1.05 


$1.10 


$70 


39.1 


1.5% 


Al 


Long established in ethical drug 
field. Exceptional sales growth like- 
ly to continue. Expanding earn- 
ings assure dividend. 





American Bank 






w 





Note ............ 


1.66 


1.62 


1.25 


1.40 


1.00 


36 


22.2 


3.9 


c+2 


Leading specialist in production of 
bank notes, stamps and certificates. 





Uptrend in volume enhancing divi- 
dend stability. | 














American Cann .............0..0s0cs0 


4.23 


4.75 


3.00 


3.00 


98 


23.1 


3.1 


Al 


Largest producer of containers for | 
canning. Sharp recovery from | 
strike-caused slump probable. 1947 | 
dividends may be increased. | 





American Chain 


| 
| 


| 





& Cable...... 


-56 


2.42 


3.20 


1.70 


2.00 


29 


12.0 


5.9 


Strikes and lower sales may re- 
duce 1946 net somewhat. Current 
35 cents per share quarterly divi- | 
dend seems reasonably safe. | 





American Chicle 
| 





3.37 


6.83 


7.02 


5.00 


139 


20.4 


3.6 


A-+2 


Heavy consumer demand for gum 
favors prospects but scent sugar | 
supplies an adverse factor. No 
change in dividend likely. 








| American Hide 
| 






& Leather.... 


def.07Je 


+72 


-67 


None 


None 


12.4 


C3 


Large producer of standard calf 
and dress leathers, with unimpres- 
sive earnings record. Small chance 
of dividend in near term. { 





American Home 









Products...... 


3.91 


5.28 


4.97 


3.00 


100 


19.0 


3.0 


Al 


Ranks near top as producer of 
many proprietary and pharmaceuw- | 
tical items. Earnings trend up | 
currently. Dividend amply cov- | 
ered. | 








x 





2.96 


3.29 


2.16 


1.77 


48 


14.6 


3.7 


BI 


largest distributor of | 
papers and stationary. | 
dividend record | 


Oldest and 
magazines, 
Long unbroken 

likely to continue. 








Ww 





American Safety Razor (e).. 


1.29 


1.33 


-67 


-75 


-42 


12.8 


4.4 


BI 


Second largest in its field, with | 
sharp uptrend in 1946 sales and 
profits. Earnings protect dividend 
by substantial margin. 












ie . 
; American Viscose .... 





3.20 


2.32 


3.09 


2.00 


2.00 


62 


26.6 


3.2 


B2 


Capacity demand for rayon prod- 
ucts and expanded facilities bright- 
en outlook. Uptrend in earnings 
indicated. Dividend well assured. | 








American Woole 





x 





24.15 


14.63 


7.96 


None 


None 


54 


3.7 


World's largest concern in_ field. 
Approval of recapitalization plans 
improves structure. Large earnings 
benefit dividend outlook. 





Archer-Daniels-M 






x 





idland 


2.52Mr9 


2.28 


33 


15.2 


2.4 


Bl 


Record peacetime demand for lin- | 
seed oil and flour bolster near term | 
prospects following temporary sup- 
ply shortages. Dividend appears 
secure. 





Bristol-Myers .... 






2.88 


1.71 


1.85 


1.93 


1.00 


54 


31.5 


3.6 


Al 


Third largest producer of proprie- 
tary drugs, with stable dividend | 
record. Uptrend in profits assures | 
continuance of current dividend | 


rate. | 








i Brown Shoe ....... 







1.96Ap6 


1.60 


1.15 


1.00 


38 


23.7 


3.0 


Record production and sales en- 
hance outlook for this third largest 
competitor in field. Liberal share 
of earnings usually distributed. 





earegrenyrar 






-63Je9 


-78 


-84 


-40 


-33 


15 


19.2 


2.6 


B2 


Despite sugar shortage, wider profit 
margins on liquors and soft drinks 
tend to swell earnings. No change 
in dividend probable. 





Celanese 












2.68 


2.83 


3.09 


2.00 


-50(x) 


22.2 


3.2 


BI 


Dominant factor in cellulose field 
with ample product diversification. 
Expanding volume and tax relief 
lifting earnings. Dividend secure. 





C.I.T. Financial 






-69 


1.61 


3.44 


2.00 


2.55 


50 


31.0 


4.0 


Delay in automobile and other 
durables production restricting vol- 
ume buying of receivables. Out- 
look good but maintenance of divi- 
dend uncertain. 





Cluett Peabody 





Ww 





3.03 


2.82 


3.26 


2.00 


50 


17.7 


4.0 


B2 


Cuhcs Seal ol 





d for shirts and 
collars enhancing sales and net. 
Current dividend amply earned and 
some prospect of rate betterment. 










w 






Commercial Credit ................ 


79 


2.40 


2,00 


2.25 


47 


19.6 


4.2 


B2 


Bright prospects for increasing in- 
stallment financing after current 
slump, and strong financial position 
favor chances for stable dividend. 








*~-12 months to 
















date. 


(x)—Plus stock. 
(a)—All figures adjusted for 2-for-1 split April, 1946. 
Je9—For 9 months ended June 30. 
Ap6é—For 6 months ended April 30. 


Je—Fiscal year ended June 30, 


1946. 


(c)—All figures adjusted for 3-for-1 s plit July, 1946. 


t—For 6 months ended June 30, unless otherwise indicated. 
(b)—All figures adjusted for 2-for-1 split March, 1946. Mr9—For 9 months ended March 31. 
(e)—All figures adjusted for 3-for-1 split August, 1946. 
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Financial Survey of Specialty Stocks 
——Net Per Shar Price- Invest- 


—— 
1946 1945 1941-44 Current* 1944 Recent Earnings Dividend ment 
Interimt Fiscal Year Average Dividend Dividend Price Ratio Yield Rating COMMENTS : 
1.07 . ° . . . 3.6% A2 Dominant match producer. Tax re- 
so —_ vanes aii — ‘ae me . lief tending to raise net earnings. 
Possibility that dividend may be 
raised in medium term. 











Important maker of machines for 
producing and handling oil, gas, 
water and vapors. Temporary earn 
ings slump make dividend uncer- 


x tain. 
eateeth ah 4.92My12 . \. i Ranks second among shoe manu- 
facturers. Expanding sales and price 
relief brighten earnings outlook. 
x Dividend well assured. 


Dresser Industries def.84Ap6 











Gar Wood Industries def.20Ap6 F i r Diversified producer of boats, air 
conditioning, hoists, tanks and road 


machinery. Sales straining capacity. 
Dividend outlook good. 





Leader in its field. Sharp uptrend 
in worldwide sales lifting earnings. 
Dividend widely covered, with 
prospects for year end extra. 


Gillette Safety Razor 





Glidden 2.13Ap6 5 y i , Long established maker of paints, 

varnishes and oil products. Heavy 
demand and widening profit mar- 
x gins favor dividend liberality. 








Dominant operator of long haul 
passenger buses. Despite cdémpeti- 
tion, income tending to increase. 
bed Current dividend amply earned. 


Greyhound 





Industrial Rayon (b) ; a Ranks third in industry. Expanded 
facilities and large demand tend 
to lift earnings, thus lending con- 
fidence in dividend stability. 





International Shoe . < ; Largest maker of shoes, with strong 
trade position. Current production 
and sales at high level. Year end 
extra dividend possible. 





Prominent in field of oral anti- 
septics and ethical drugs. Sales and 
earnings tend upward. No change 
w in dividend apparent. 








Tax relief offsetting temporary 
sales dip due to sugar scarcity, 
but net profits improving. Bright 
outiook favors chance for dividend 
rise. 














Well established producer of pro- | 
cessed oils for many _ industries. 
Uptrend in sales cnd net point to 
sustained dividend outlook. | 





Large current demand and free- 
dom from price control enhance | 
prospects, furthered by product 
diversification. Dividend probably 
safe. 
Dominant producer of sleeping | 
equipment. Outlook for volume and | 
profits bright despite temporary | 
handicaps. Dividend payments may | 
possibly improve. 








Leading maker of household reme- | 
dies and proprietaries. Recent ac- 
quisitions and expansion swelling | 
profit potentials. Dividend stability | 
assured. | 


United Merch. & Mfrs. (a).. 1.16Deé6 ° i ‘ ° . i Holding concern for important cot- | 
ton and rayon mills, both at home 
and abroad. Prospect of rising sales | 
-— profits lends speculative ap- | 
peal. 








Vick Chemical (b) 2.35Mr9 . 79, P - e - Outstanding as producer of cold | 
remedies. New lines and good cost | 
control favor prospects of earn- 
ings uptrend. Good record of divi- 
dend liberality. 





Walgreen 1.50Mré ? i 4 a z : Second largest operator of drug | 
store chains. Uptrend in volume | 
plus tax benefits tending to lift | 
earnings. More liberal dividends a 
possibility. 





Wrigley é 2 é . is i Despite lower sales due to chicle | 
scarcity and sugar restrictions, tax | 
benefits tend to support net. Divi- | 
dend probably secure and prospects | 

Ww favorable. 





*—12 months to date. t—For 6 months ended June 30, unless otherwise indicated. Deé—For 6 months ended December 3], 1945. 
(a)—All figures adjusted for 3-for-1 split July, 1946. Mr9—For 9 months ended March 31. Myé—For 6 months ended May 31. 

(b)—All figures adjested for 2-for-1 split May, 1946. Mré—For 6 months ended March 31. Ap6—For 6 months ended April 30. 
My12—For 12 months ended May 31. 
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EDITORIAL: 





APTITUDE 


ABOUT THIS OR THAT promising young business man 
the comment is often heard that he is likely to suc- 
ceed in whatever he undertakes in life. Chances may 
well be that in nearly every such case the optimistic 
appraisal was well warranted, but, even so, the odds 
in favor of eventual success might rise substantially 
were the aspirant early enough aware of his natural 
aptitudes. 


Just because the typical American is a “J. Robin- 
son Do-So,” with native ability and determination to 
carve out a career for himself despite all handicaps 
which may present 


create difficulties. Undeniably, he may reach his goal 
in due time, but to get there faster, with more pleas- 
ure and profit, it would be wise in advance to study 
himself as well as the opportunity offered. 


Far too often, later-life experience discloses 
formerly unsuspected talents and aptitudes which, 
if developed sooner, would have greatly smoothed 
the path to success. To discover these natural ad- 
vantages in self equipment is no easy task, but sci- 
entific study has made great progress in facilitating 
the process. Indeed, for a reasonable sum it is now 

possible to secure 





themselves, is a poor 


highly rated profes- 





argument for. starting 
off in some seemingly 
lucrative position for 
which, if the truth 
were recognized, his 
fundamental abilities 
are unsuited and such 
hidden handicaps as 
he may possess may 
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e This Department is dedicated to serve men in building up a reserve 
through every known means that will create stability—bringing the com- 
forts and joys of life—and happiness. 

It's our contribution, too, toward the firming of the foundation of 
our economy so that we will retain our status as free men and women 
in a new world. 

To you, our subscribers, we extend an opportunity to assist in spread- 
ing this doctrine toward security and right thinking—in the schools and 
universities, and in your own homes and offices. 

We are happy to cooperate and serve. 


C. G. Wyckoff, Publisher. 
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sional assistance for 
an analysis of one’s 
personal bents and 
While 
these tests are not in- 
fallible, they have 
proven of value in 


countless instances. 


handicaps. 
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Individual 


Achievement 


Under Free Enterprise 





By WILLIAM A. HOWELL 


ORKING DOLLARs are the only ones which create 
W new jobs and opportunities, and which continu- 
ously pour new life blood into the free enterprise 
system. One of the best examples of this basic eco- 
nomic fact is perhaps the record of Howard Hughes, 
noted industrialist, motion picture producer and air- 
plane designer-flyer, who has piled one business suc- 
cess on top of another. 

Mr. Hughes could have led a life of ease for the 
past couple of decades on the income from Hughes 
Tool Company which supplies a large percentage of 
the world’s oil wells with drilling equipment. He 
elected to put this money to work in other businesses 
where new jobs would be created and industrial 
progress advanced. 

Although reported to have inherited $17,000,000, 
the lean, soft-spoken Texan actually only inherited a 
three-quarters interest in the Hughes Tool Com- 
pany. The government at that time (1924) ap- 
praised the company’s assets at $650,000. Mr. 
Hughes, who is now 40 was only 18 then and attend- 
ing school. However, he considered it his duty to 
take over the family business and succeeded in get- 
ting the Texas courts to overcome a legal techni- 
cality which would have prevented his acquiring 
ownership until he was 21. 

As the Hughes income increased, Mr. Hughes 
purchased the remaining interest in the company 
from other members of the family and looked around 
for other fields of investment. Before he was 21, he 





@ The Magazine of Wall Street is continuing 
herewith a new feature series dedicated to the 
proposition that only under a free economy can 
individual achievement be realized to its fullest 
degree. In this and following issues we are 
presenting brief biographical sketches on lead- 
ers in various fields of endeavor who can testify 
to the merits of free enterprise as opposed to a 
regimented economy. 
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Photo by Press Association 
HOWARD HUGHES 

Tool manufacturer, motion picture producer, airplane designer 

and manufacturer, test pilot, sportsman and holder of air- 

plane speed records, Mr. Hughes is unique among industrialists. 


invaded Hollywood as a motion picture producer, 
subsequently introducing such stars as Jean Harlow, 
Pat O’Brien, George Raft and Paul Muni. 

Interested in aviation from childhood, Mr. Hughes 
learned to fly at the age of 14, later went on to con- 
tribute substantially to commercial and military 
aviation research and development and to win a long 
list of awards including the Harmon and Collier 
trophies, the Octave-Chanute award and the Con- 
gressional medal. He organized the aircraft division 
of his interests in the late 1920's. 

In 1935 he designed and developed a high-speed 
long-range plane with which he later established a 
new world wide land-plane speed record of 352 miles 
an hour. Further research and development preceded 
his establishment of a transcontinental non-stop 
record in 1937 and an around-the-world flight record 
a year later. 

From his aviation experiments and research, Mr. 
Hughes contributed substantially to long-range 
navigation knowledge and to the development of the 
modern plane. He conceived the idea of a twin-boom 
ship which was the forerunner of the P-38. He put 
considerable research into the development of the 
Constellation and is now (Continued on page 718) 
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Answers To 
INSURANCE 


Snquiries 


By EDWIN A. MULLER 





More On Special Purpose Accident Policies 
Sir: 

I have just read your article on Special Purpose Accident Poli- 
cies in the August 3rd issue of The Magazine of Wall Street. This 
is what I am interested in and would appreciate your telling me 
where I could obtain a policy of that nature with a good company. 

I am 45 yéars old, born February 25, 1901, occupation, Account- 
ant. I have a policy with Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Asso- 
ciation paying $13.90 quarterly, $3.90 per quarter for hospitalization 
plus $10.00 quarterly, per folder attached. As before stated, I 
have been told by several that these Mutual’s are not too relia- 
ble and I would like to get in a Company that I can feel sure of. 

I noticed that you mention a premium of $63.50 annually. Does 
this cover a weekly indemnity of $100.00? I could easily afford 
the §63.50. 

Will you kindly tell me if the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association is reliable and the best I could buy for the money, or 
have you something that you think would be better for me. 


1.M., Detroit, Mich. 


HE AccipDENT Poticy which I described covers 
insurance for accident only and the premium as 
quoted was $63.50 annually. Under this form the 
benefits are as outlined in the accompanying illus- 
tration. $50 is the weekly indemnity doubling to 
$100 if accident should occur on a public con- 
veyance. 

If this is the type of contract you wish, it is 
issued by the Aetna Life Insurance Company. 

On the other hand if you wish a combination 
Hospitalization, Surgical and Medical policy I am 
enclosing description of such a contract as issued 
by the Continental Casualty Company of Chicago. 
Under the $700 plan you will notice Hospital Bene- 
fits are payable at the rate of $7.00 per day, Doctor 
Bills $3.00 per day and incidental expenses, oper- 
ation fees, etc., as outlined, up to a total of $700. 
The premium for this coverage which covers both 
accident and sickness expense is $43.35. 


Insurance Planning for a Civil Service Employee 
Sir: 

I enjoyed your informative articles on Special Purpose Acci- 
dent Policies. Is there a policy written without life insurance and 
loss of member payments but with hospital and medical expenses 
and life income to begin, say, sixty to ninety days after accident? 

Here is my set up. I have been a Federal Civil Service Em- 
ployee for eleven years except for three years as a naval officer. 
My “take-home” pay after deducting income tax and five percent 
for retiremeni is nearly $4,000 annually. I will be 38 in Novem- 
ber and am married with no children. 
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My life insurance consists of $1,000 Ordinary Life purchased 
at age 20, premium $18.70; $1,560 enlowment at 65 purchased at 
age 25, premium $47.06; $5,2000 endowment at 65 purchased at 
age 26, premium $156.00 and National Service Life $10,000 Or- 
dinary Life purchased at age 37, premium $226.00. Total cost of 
all is $447.76. Dividends have been left to accumulate so that 
now, on my commercial policies, the increase in the cash value 
plus accumulations each year slightly exceeds the premium. So I 
feel that that no longer costs me anything but is more of a saving. 
Also I feel that I do not need any more life insurance in an 
accident policy. 

Regarding other expenses, I carry group hospitalization under 
the Blue Cross Plan which for 90c a month pays hospital room 
up to $3.50 a day for me, $2.50 a day for dependents, and pro- 
vides routine hospital and operating room service not exceeding 
30 days in any 12 month period. Also my auto insurance policy 
provides medical payments up to $500 in case of accident. 

As to income, Federal employees receive sick leave and annual 
leave both accumulative to certain limits. Also department heads 
may grant advance leave against future accruals. Because the 
leave is only working days and the work day is a five day week, 
accumulating would continue for a long period. With accumu- 
lations, I believe I could be off work for from two to three months 
without loss of pay. 

Therefore, if I could secure a policy paying a life income of 
say $75 per week to begin 60 or 90 days after accident and to 
cover all hospital, medical, physician and surgeon, I believe 1 
would have a fairly complete coverage. I would probably drop 
my Blue Cross Plan. For my wife, I would need only hospital 
and medical payments. What would the premiwm approximate 
on such a coverage? Can the same coverage be secured for sick- 
ness as well as accident? 

J.C., New Orleans, La. 


You can secure an accident policy with a 60-day 
waiting period, providing $250 per month, requir- 
ing an annual premium of $76.00. The 90-day 
waiting period would require a premium of $67.00. 
In addition, the Super Comprehensive Hospital 
Surgical Medical policy, as issued by the Conti- 
nental Casualty Company, will provide reimburse- 
ment of all medical expenses, such as, hospital, phy- 
sician and so forth; and can be purchased with 
limit up to $600.00. 

In this plan, the (Please turn to page 718) 


Special purpose accident policies are avail- 
able to suit every need and every purpose! 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 
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Capital Building 


IN A PERIOD OF 
INFLATION 





By JOHN DURAND 


” THE PRECEDING NUMBER of the Magazine the 
suggestion was made that, generally speaking, 
the most rational equities which appear to offer a 
degree of protection as a hedge against inflation 
fall into four major groups. Of these the first in- 
volved the shares of gold mining companies, an in- 
dustry which we will now discuss in more detail. 
For thousands of years past gold has enjoyed 
world wide esteem because of its durability and 
relatively scant supply. Between international de- 
mand for the metal for monetary settlements and 
industrial uses, global production of gold has never 
been fully sufficient to satisfy all requirements. 
Hence as a symbol of wealth the yellow metal has 
attained a unique value, with its price rigidly con- 
trolled by Government authority. Since 1934, the 
price in the United States has not varied from a 
level of $35 per ounce, with the Treasury Depart- 
ment absorbing offerings from all over the world. 


Demand for Gold Unabated 


Despite the technical departure from the gold 
standard by most nations throughout the world, and 
with even the United States firm in its refusal to 
allow conversion of paper money into gold, the 
metal indirectly will form the basis for all interna- 








tional settlements. In line with the Bretton Woods 
agreements, the $8.8 billion stabilization fund will 
be partly backed by gold, and the $9.1 billion bank 
for stimulating international recovery and com- 
merce also will be tied to operations substantially 
based upon the metal. As the American dollar and 
the British pound sterling will dominate the world 
as a basis for stabilizing the current monetary flux 
in which many foreign nations are presently strug- 
gling, and the United States now holds about 60% 
of the world’s gold supply, the place of the metal 
in the international economy undoubtedly will con- 
tinue its traditional supremacy. All said, miners 
with a reasonably assured stock of gold in the 
ground possess an above average stable asset dur- 
ing inflationary cycles. This advantage of course 
accrues in like manner to holders of shares in suc- 
cessful gold mining enterprises. 

During war years, all gold mining in the United 


‘States was terminated by Federal edict, but once 


More now production is in full swing Long estab- 
lished popularity of the better grade gold mining 
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The New York Stock Exchange 


shares has been due not only to liberal disburse- 
ments in relation to earnings but to the inherent 
operating advantages of well established producers. 
Profits, to be sure, depend upon the cost-price re- 
lationship and the latter factor is in Government 
hands. But an immediate and unlimited market 
exists at all times, and due to the exceedingly high 
value of the product compared with its weight, 
operations can be conducted in remote regions. 

As mining wages have risen substantially and 
chances of an upward trend in prices for gold ap- 
pear slim, because of the inflationary pressure 
which would follow, profits of the gold miners will 
be subjected to a considerable squeeze for some time 
to come, especially among the high cost producers 
relying heavily upon extraction of the metal from 
ores. Placer mining requires much less dependence 
upon the labor Santon. Careful selectivity, therefore, 
is essential in acquiring the shares of gold mining 
companies, but with competent advice it is possible 
to pick out a number of gold mining stocks which 
should provide satisfactory investment outlets under 
current inflationary conditions. 

One favorable circumstance about gold mining is 
that if deflation should set in later, earnings of this 
industry usually expand in contrast to general de- 
clines in the case of other forms of enterprise. This 
is because costs tend to lower, and during depres- 
sion periods the Government in the past has adopted 
a policy of raising the price of gold as an economic 
remedy. 











Opportunities... 





for Income and Price Appreciation 


IN BONDS 
And PREFERRED STOCKS 


By JACKSON D. NORWOOD 


HE Macazine or Watt StreEt’s Index of Bond 
Prices showed the following changes for the 
period indicated: 


On On 
Aug. 24 Aug. 31 
10 Domestic Corporates 121.9 1214 — 5 
10 High Grade Rails 117.1 1170 —.1 
10 Second Grade Rails 276.7 273.6 —3.1 
10 High Grade Utilities 99.2 98.7 — 5 
10 High Grade Industrials 104.7 1044 — 2 
10 Foreign Governments 129.1 5 


ms lt. 


Bond prices continued to ease in the period under 


review, with selling accelerated by the reaction in 
the stock list. However, the decline is most evident 
in second-grade issues, and particularly among 
lower quality and defaulted railroad obligations, 
which receded to new lows for the year. This con- 


tinues the trend to which we called attention in re- 
cent issues, and is a situation for which little im- 
provement, if any, can be envisioned at this time. 
Rather, the outlook still suggests the possibility of 
a further downtrend in this group, even though 
minor technical rallies may develop from time to 
time. 

This is attributable primarily to the fundamental 
problems facing the railroads, which are ultimately 
reflected in a narrowing profit margin for the car- 
riers. Operating costs have risen substantially, 
while gross operating revenues have been declining. 
Status of defaulted obligations of some of the lines 
undergoing reorganization seems uncertain from 
legal and technical standpoints, which has impaired 
market support for the time being. 

Treasuries have held comparatively steady, with 
movements confined to narrow ranges, though 
municipals and top-quality corporates have been 
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somewhat easier. Aside from the 
gradually changing money rate struc- 
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300 . ' 
much in the recent past, there is 


relatively little in the way of prime 
news likely to affect this market. 
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About all that can be said is that in- 
vestment - calibre bonds have about 
reached their peaks, but, on the other 
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hand, no material price reduction is 
anticipated for some time. 
In the foreign bond list, the action 
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of the new Australian $20,000,000 
issue of 314 % is most significant, and 
may well influence the market for new 
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foreign offerings. 


the new Australian issue was very 
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well received, meeting with strong re- 
tail demand, and quickly going to a 
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small premium. Most other foreign 


with Canadians off slightly and South 
Americans being marked down. 


ture, about which we have said sof 
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In the face of un- f 
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GENERAL CABLE CORP. 4 per cent cumulative con- 


i yertible second preferred stock (par $50). Con- 


vertible at any time into 3 shares of common stock 
through July 1, 1951, 21% shares through July 1, 
1956 and 2 shares thereafter, and redeemable on 30 


| days notice at $51.50 a share and dividends. While 
' the company reported a net loss of $1,008,939 for 


the six months ended June 30, 1946, this was large- 


ly due to poor first quarter results when a net loss 


of $2,231,000 was shown due to strikes and difficul- 


ty in obtaining copper and other raw materials. In 


the June quarter of 1946 net profit was $1,222,000. 
Financial condition of the company is excellent, net 
working capital exceeding $23 million at close of 
1945 with no funded debt outstanding. Outlook is 
promising, with prospects of at least a five year 
building boom and considerable expansion of power 
facilities planned. Company was recapitalized to 


_ eliminate arrearages on old preferred stock and new 


capitalization consists of 150,000 shares of 4 per 
cent first cumulative 


entire property subject only to prior lien of first 
mortgage 414s of 1957 of which only $944,000 are 
outstanding. This company owns and operates a 
double tube tunnel system under the Hudson River 
between New York City, Hoboken and Jersey City, 
N. J., and provides rapid transit to terminals of 
Delawanna, Lackawanna & Western R. R. & Erie 
Railroad and connects with the Pennsylvania R. R. 
Property includes the two Hudson Terminal Build- 
ings in downtown New York which provide fair 
rental income. Through service is provided to 
Newark, N. J., by joint operation with the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Company has never failed to ade- 
quately cover interest on these bonds, with the low- 
est coverage reported as 1.14 in 1938. Current 
yield at present price is about 7.1 per cent. Out- 
standing bonds have been considerably reduced since 
1936, total in 1936, including first mortgage 414s 
was $36,763,734 and was reduced to $30,146,705 
at end of 1945, a reduction of $6,617,029. Adjust- 


ment income 5s of which 








preferred (par $100) 
150,000 shares of cum- 


Suggestions for Current Invesiment Funds 


$23,051,000 were out- 
standing at close of 


ulative convertible 2nd ites Cet Meats 1945 were reduced 
referred (par $50) Bonds: Price Price Yield from $33,102,000 at 
Pp Pp 
and 1,898,614 shares Amer. & For. Pwr. Deb. 5's, 2030............ $109 $107 4.5% close of 1936, a de- 
of common stock. Con- es mg — bp aghiyrig 78 u oe a crease of $10,501,000. 
vertible preferred stock N. Pacific Ref. & Imp. 5's, C, 2047...... 107 105% 4.7 Interest on the refund- 
is currently selling at oe? - aa ao 1958-60... - i. - ing 5s were covered 
‘ SEE e outhern Pacific Deb. 4!/2's, 1981.............. 106 1 ‘ Q 4 : 
$43 a priced xy ws Texas & Pacific Ry. Gen. & Ref. 37%, ‘85... 105 105, 3.7 1.43 times in 19465. 
_. _—— sg Preferred Stocks: AMERICAN TELE- 
snare. Assoc. Dry Goods $7 2nd Pfd. .......... $137 N.C. 5.1% 
Baldwin Locomotive $2.10 Pfd........... 42 $40 5.0 PHONE & TELEGRAPH 


CARRIER CORP. 4 per 
cent cumulative con- 


(par $50). Convertible 
into common stock at 
rate of 1.6 shares of 
common for each share 
of preferred. Redeem- 
able for retirement 
fund on 45 days notice 
(on 30 days notice if 


(Par $25) 


N.C.—Not Callable. 
*#To 10/1/46; thereafter at 105. 








Barker Bros. 4'/2% ($50 Par) Pd... 54 55 4.2 
Columbia Gas & Electric $6 Pfd. 
Curtis Publishing $4 Prior Pfd. . 
General Cigar 7% Cum. Pfd. . LS 
Goodyear Tire & Rub. $5 Cum. Cv. Pfd. 104 
Lipton (Thos.) 6% Cum. Pfd. (Par $25) 31 30 4.8 
Pacific G. & E. 5'/2% Cum. Ist Pfd. 


Stokely-Van Camp $1 Prior Pfd................. 
Union Pacific 4% Non-Cum. Pfd. ............ 113 
Virginian Rwy. 6% Cum. Pfd. (Par $25) 43 


CO. Directors of the 





— & = company voted to rec- 
a 75 5.7 . 
area 1799 NC. 3.9 ommend to stockhold- 


ers a new issue of 
$351,000,000 of deben- 
tures convertible into 
common stock at not 
exceeding $150 a com- 
mon share. In addition, 
stockholders will be 
asked to approve a new 


NC. 3.5 
*Not prior to July |, 1952. 














dividend date) after January 15, 1956 at $50.50 a 
share and accrued dividends. Redeemable for other 
than retirement fund on 45 days notice (30 days 


' notice if redemption date is a dividend date) in 


whole or in part at $53 a share through January 
15, 1948, at $52 a share through January 15, 1956 
and $51 a share thereafter. Issue is attractive from 
the standpoint of participation in one of the fastest 
growing new businesses of which this progressive 
and pioneer company should get a substantial share. 
In addition to the tremendous business to be gen- 
erated by new construction, both plant and home, 


existing installations, including mines, railroad cars 


re | and industrial plants. Preferred stock is currently 
af Selling at $51 a share and common stock at $20. 


| HUDSON & MANHATTAN R.R. ist lien & Refund- 
ing “A” 5s of 1957. Secured by mortgage upon its 
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employees’ stock pur- 
chase plan under which 2,800,000 common shares 
would be reserved, and 2,500,000 offered initially 
at not more than $150 a share. The recommenda- 
tions include an increase in the authorized capital 
stock to 35,000,000 shares from 25,000,000. The 
special meeting for voting on these proposals to be 
held October 16. 

Proceeds from sale of both debentures and stock 
would be used to provide funds for the vast ex- 
pansion program of the company and its subsidi- 
aries, and for general corporate purposes. Huge 
demands for telephone service, and need for ex- 
tensions and additions to existing facilities have oc- 
casioned the largest construction program in the 
history of the Bell System. Estimates of financial 
requirements made more than a year ago indicated 
needs of approximately $1 billion, and together with 
recent sale of $125 million of debentures, would pro- 
vide adequate funds for (Please turn to page 718) 
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The Duration Question 


Under Dow Theory, and most 


other mechanistic methods of 
trend interpretation of any 
standing, last week’s decisive 


breaking of significant support 
levels had to be taken as estab- 
lishing that a bear market 
started some time ago:  specifi- 
cally, from the May 29 and June 
3 highs in the industrial and 
rail averages, respectively. With- 
out attempting to discuss the rea- 
sons for it, since that is the re- 
sponsibility of Mr. A. T. Miller’s 
article in the forepart of the 
Magazine, this column will mere- 
ly observe that it has not always 
proved wise for investors to sell 
on recognizable bear-market sig- 
nals. Sometimes it has. Some- 
times it has not. Particularly if 
based more on psychological than 
fundamental economic - financial 
changes, bear markets may be 


PROFIT 





short and relatively mild. The 
most recent example was the one 
which ran from November, 1938, 
to April, 1939, or for about five 
months, taking the industrial av- 
erage down by approximately 
23% on the basis of closing 
prices. Those who acted on the 
sell signal and the next definite 
buy signal (in July, 1939) gain- 
ed little. The present bear mar- 
ket is already somewhat compar- 
able with that one in duration 
and scope. Whether it will be so 
when the full story is written, no 
one can say. But for what it may 
or may not be worth, all of the 
various reasons for apprehension 
which we have heard voiced to 
date appear to make a more plau- 
sible case for a minor bear mar- 
ket than for a major one. 


Values Versus Prices 


No doubt some stocks are still 








INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 





Atlas Plywood 
Borden Co. 





Crown Zellerbach 





Decca Records 
Diamond Match 
Eastern Airlines 











Fox (Peter) Brewing 
General Tire & Rubber ..................02000- 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx ............2:scceseseee 
Hecht Co. 














Latest Year 

Period Ago 
Year June 30 $2.80 $2.15 
6 mos. June 30 2.10 1.39 
July 31 quar. 87 -54 
6 mos. June 30 2.49 1.16 
6 mos. June 30 1.07 83 
6 mos. June 30 77 .36 
Year June 30 1.33 .80 
6 mos. May 31 5.19 1.77 
6 mos. May 31 3.92 2.02 
6 mos. July 31 1.93 -94 
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too high on reasonably-appraised 
values. Many are not, although 
they may go lower under the gen- 
eral pressure. You will be well- 
advised to scrutinize individual 
values among your holdings, but 
not to act in panic on a mere 
price basis. The market is ex- 
ceedingly thin. At the pace of 
decline developed as this is writ- 
ten, good stocks can, and may,f 
reach sound buying levels very 
fast. This column would rather 
hang on to good-grade equities, 
and keep an alert eye for attrac 
tive buys, than take a “sell-every- 
thing” attitude. Prices move 
greatly, but values pay off in the 
long run. 


Locked In 


A big decline in the market al- 
ways converts a large number of 
speculators into involuntary in- 
vestors. Whereas they bought in 
hope of profit—preferably over 4 
holding period of not much over 
six months—they now say, “Oh, 
well; it gives me a little dividend 
return and I might as well hold 
on.” For that matter, the selling 
side is never popular under any 
kind of market conditions. ‘The 
experience of market advisory 
services is that roughly twice as 
many clients will normally act on 
buying advices than will act on 
selling advices. It is a good thing 
for the market that at any given 
time the great bulk of outstand- 
ing shares of stock is, in effect, 
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frozen by inertia or reasoned in- 
vestment decision not to sell. Un- 
der modern thin-market condi- 
tions, if 5% of total share-hold- 
ings were suddenly offered for 
sale at the market, the immediate 
“bust” resulting therefrom would 
make all previous nose-dives look 
moderate by comparison. 


Round-Trip 


A good many people ride 
stocks up in bull markets and ride 
them down in bear markets. They 
get temporarily richer and tem- 
porarily poorer “on paper,” with 
the turn of the cycle. That is 
not too bad, if dividend return is 
satisfactory. But often it is not. 
The majority of stocks are not 
well suited for permanent or semi- 
permanent investment. Those 
which are fall into two general 
classes and serve distinctly differ- 
ent investment objectives. In one 
class is the minority of stocks 
promising good long-term divi- 
dend results, without wide cycli- 
cal variations therein. ‘The main 
thing is to get into them low 
enough in their historical price 
range so that you start off with 
an adequately good yield. In the 
second class, and suited to long- 
term capital building, is a still 
smaller minority of stocks: 
“orowth” stocks. It is a fact that 
more fortunes have been made by 
sticking with growing enterprises 
over the years than by trying to 
“play the market” for swings, 
whether intermediate or cyclical. 
With too many people the pri- 
mary trouble is that their whole 
approach to the stock market is 
pretty much hit-or-miss, without 
any clearly thought-out objec- 
tive, consistently adhered to. 


‘Capital Building 


The odds against “getting rich 
oD D oD 


quick” in the stock market, or 


any other way, have always been 
tremendous; and the relatively 
few exceptions merely prove the 
rule. However, it is not particu- 
larly difficult to pick a list of 
stocks in which there is a much 
better than even chance of good 
—and possibly rich — long-term 
reward through company growth. 
Since so many investors have a 
psychological leaning toward sit- 
ting tight with their holdings 
through thick and thin anyway, 
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it would pay them to emphasize 
growth potentials in their selec- 
tions. To guard against the very 
real risk of error in individual 
choices, funds so employed should 
be spread over a reasonable num- 
ber of issues. Among stocks which 
appear to qualify as long-term 
growth situations, this depart- 
ment is partial to, and offers for 
your consideration, the following: 
Bond Stores, Monsanto Chemical, 
Phillips Petroleum, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing, Hunt 
Foods, Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator, Food Machinery, 
Kawneer, Sutherland Paper, Ab- 
bott Laboratories, Sterling Drug, 
and Union Carbide and Carbon. 


Rail Rates 


On the basis of action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
to date, there does not seem to be 
much chance that further freight- 
rate relief will be granted before 
January. For the industry as a 
whole, this means poor 1946 earn- 
ings, although the lowest point in 
monthly earnings has already 
been put behind. The latter is 
due to the rate boost, averaging 
roughly 5%, recently granted, 
and to the rise in freight traffic 
now under way. The poor behav- 
ior of the rail average in recent 
months reflects not only bearish- 
ness on this year’s earnings out- 
look but fear of possibly a similar 
squeeze next year: that is, fur- 
ther wage demands, application 
for higher rates, long drawn out 
I. C. C. procedures. On rails in 
general, this column cannot feel 
optimistic. However, toward no 
group of stocks is a selective at- 
titude more warranted. It should 
be remembered that I. C. C. rate 
policy applies uniformly and 





must be aimed at keeping the 
great bulk of the industry sol- 
vent. The net effect is that the 
strong roads always get relative- 
ly most benefit from rate in- 
creases, although least in need of 
them. For example, even if there 
were no additional rate relief, 
1946 earnings of such systems as 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western, Virginian and Union 
Pacific would still be well above 
present good dividend rates. Very 
few industrials have dividend rec- 
ords equal to those of these rail- 
roads. While we can not say these 
four stocks have seen their lows, 
the current yields are good and 
the issues are suitable for port- 
folios emphasizing income return. 
For example, C. & O. (due for 
$3.50 in dividends this year) 
yields around 6.6% as this is 
written. 


Speaking Of Dividends 


We can not recall any stock- 
market period closely similar to 
that of the summer of 1946. The 
trend of the averages has been 
downward, the trend of dividends 
emphatically upward. Of course, 
that fact, in itself, proves noth- 
ing. The market could top out— 
as it has done more than once in 
the past—in advance of the peak 
in dividends. But that assumes 
that deflation in business, earn- 
ings and dividends is not far 
“around the corner.” How can 
we be sure that is not the case 
now? Well, we can not be sure. 
Nothing about the stock market 
is sure. But we find it impossible 
to believe that the underlying 
bullish forces have spent them- 
selves for good when there is no 
question of saturated markets, 

(Please turn to page 723) 








Bendix Aviation 


DECLINES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 





Duquesne Lt. & Tractiom...............s0000 
Fairchild Camera & Inst. ...................0000 





General Mach'y 
Motor Wheel 








Sparks Withington 
Stewart-Warner 





Thermoid 





Transamerica 





United Aircraft 








| 

Latest Year 

Period Ago 
9 mos. June 30 def$.39 $4.90 
12 mos. June 30 3.45 4.24 
Year Dec. 31 1.38 3.32 
Year Dec. 31 5.37 7.49 
12 mos. June 30 1.17 2.61 
Year June 30 22 85 
6 mos. June 30 32 .68 
6 mos. June 30 aa 74 
6 mos. June 30 .70 VF 
6 mos. June 30 -92 2.37 



























The Personal Service Department of THz Macazine or Watt Street will 
answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed 
securities in which you may be interested or on the standing and reliability 
of your broker. This service in conjunction with your subscription should 
represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the fol- 


lowing conditions: 


Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 
Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
No inquiry will be answered which dees not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





Is 100% Equity Position 
Advisable Now? 


I have all my capital invested in com- 
mon stocks at present. In some of them 
I have substantial profits, while others, 
mainly recent purchases, show small losses. 
Is it wise to be fully invested in common 
stocks now? 

H.V., San Antonio, Texas 


As the market is comparatively 


close to the highest level in sev- 
eral years, it is not prudent or 
sound to maintain a fully invested 
position in common stocks at this 
time. Dividend yields average 
only 314 %. Investors should take 
advantage of strong markets to 
weed out, highly speculative is- 
sues and retain only sound, divi- 
dend paying equities with definite 
favorable long term prospects. A 
gradual reduction of common 
stock holdings and building up of 
cash reserves is advisable, in line 
with a more conservative invest- 
ment program. 


Short Positions 


I haven’t found very much in your mag- 
azine on Short Interest Figures. Looking 
through my back issues I found in your 
“Answers to Inquiries” of July 7, 1945, a 
very interesting write-up. I am sure that 
many other subscribers would like more 
information on this subject. A list of re- 
cent short sales would be interesting. 

RAC, Havana, Cuba 


Short interest in securities 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change declined 117,049 shares 
during the month ended August 
15, according to reports to the 
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Exchange from its members and 
member firms. 


Short positions on August 15 
totalled 732,649 shares, compared 
with 849,698 shares on July 15, 
These figures exclude short posi- 
tions in odd-lot accounts of all 
oddlot dealers. On August 15 the 
odd-lot short interest was 36,281 
shares against 50,881 shares a 
month earlier. 


Short positions were reported 
in 649 of the 1,308 individual 
stock issues listed on the Ex- 
change on August 15. A month 
before there were short positions 
in 658 issues. 

The following issues had a 
short interest of 5,000 or more 
shares or showed a change of 
2,000 or more shares during the 


month: 

Short 

Interest 

8/15/46 
PERNA Y MOON, oi. 5 6555s oe a 00's 5,300 
Amalgamated Leather Cos. Inc.... 5,865 
American Airlines, Inc. .......... 9,800 
American & Foreign Power Co., Inc, 21,225 
American Tobacco Co., Class B.... 5,700 
American Viscose Corp. .......... 5,926 
American Woolen C0: o66.6essscscs 10,225 
Armour & Co. 
Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc. 
Aviation Corp. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 
Burlington Mills Corp 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp... 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Class A.... 5,340 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd 6,350 
Equitable Office Building Corp.... 27,975 
PUVEN SUBMIS ANIC? c 6:<:5:6./0+0' 656 6i0(eio seo.550%s 7,750 
Food Fair Stores, Inc 3,110 
General Electric Co. ............. 1,480 
General Motors Corp.) <2... ..\.\s: 20,247 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. ..... 13,690 


3,550 


Hudson & Manhattan R.R. Co..... 1,725 
Illinois Central R.R. Co 12,600 
International Paper Co. .......... 10,592 
Int’! Tel. & Tel. Corp., Dom. Shs... 13,390 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Co..... 6,480 
NOTE IRCRONEO) 1550-5 5 504 46h te reeis Screws 350 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co... 17,27 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc..... 2,298 
National Distillers Prod. Corp. ... 3,921 
New York Central R.R. Co 10,410 
Packard: Motor ‘Car Go. «....60:4:0 0 3,615 
Panhandle Prod. & Ref. Co 15,500 
Paramount Pictures Inc. 6,087 
PROPSIECW OLA GOs, 5 sicisin' shi 14541610) oc0is0'a 16,461 
Radio Corp. of America 5,970 
Schenley Distillers Corp. ......... 6,793 
Sears, Moebruck Gi Coe... o.oo ccc 5,399 
SoutMern PACIACKOH, 2.6.5 scisisie.s we 7,347 
Spiegel, Inc. 2,035 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ........... 440 
United Gas Improvement Co. ..... 200 
(CRP Oe its ot 0 ne roe 

NO eS CCU OOO De ais ocete.s16%s.0: 01s 4.01.5 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. ...... 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc 


Consolidated Edison Co. 

I have accumulated 500 shares of Con- 
solidated Edison of New York for invest- 
ment purposes at several dollars a share 
higher than it is now. As you know, in 
spite of a good earning statement, the 
stock seemed to be tending downward 
even in a general upward market and now 
their refinancing and revaluating of the 
stock is announced. As a subscriber to 
your magazie, will you kindly inform me 
what this is all about and whether the 
stock is being hurt by this action and 
should be sold? I already have over $1000 
loss in a few months and am getting 
anxious about the advisability of holding 
the stock. 

Dr. G. B., Chicago, Illinois 

The bookkeeping adjustment 
for which Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York is providing in 
its contemplated 162.5 million 
dollar write-down of common 
stock to be voted on by stock- 
holders October 8th is not as seri- 
ous as the market action of the 
common stock that followed would 
indicate. Of the total 238.8 mil- 
lion dollar adjustment provided, 
approximately 187 million repre- 
sents excess of construction costs 
over “reasonable” costs and “in- 
dicated” shortages in the prop- 
erty depreciation reserve of the 
company and its subsidiaries, de- 
termined by the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission Consulting 
Engineer based merely on tenta- 
tive appraisals. It is anyone’s 

(Please turn to page 728) 
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Keeping Abreast of Industrial 
~ and Company News -~ 


Despite uncertainties ahead as mirrored by the sharp drop in share prices of 
late, reports on: the optimistic side continue to disclose confidence on the part of 
numerous company heads. 


First half of 1946 earnings for Borden Co., says president Theodore G. 
Montague, equalled $2.10 per share compared with $1.39 in the corresponding period 
of 1945. And although sharply increased costs cut into profit margins, reduced 
taxes figured less than might have been expected in the picture. 


Steady progress by McKesson & Robbins, Inc., according to William J. Murray, 
resident, has boosted net profits after all charges to about $8.5 million against 
$4.7 million for twelve months ended in June. Hence a rise in the quarterly dividend 

from 45 cents per share to 60 cents was well justified. 








Nathan Cummings, president of Consolidated Grocers Corporation informs his 
stockholders that at the end of its fiscal year on June 30 this largest factor in its 
field showed record breaking sales and the largest accumulation of working capital in 
its history. And the volume trend is still upward. 





Melville Shoe Coyparation during the first half of 1946 experienced a sales 
gain of more than 60%, reports president Ward Melville. Due to good cost controls 
net earnings were more than twice those for the relative period last year. Re- 
turning veterans have bought the company's products on a liberal scale. 





Lack of fluctuation in raw material prices has benefitted all segments of 
the rayon industry, in the opinion of Charles L. Gurley, president of National 
Mallison Fabrics Corporation. Income per share of this concern during its first full 
year of public ownership came to $1.98, with net sales of $11.3 million. 








No near term let up in demand for tires is in sight, according to predictions 
by P. W. Litchfield, chairman of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 1947 tire consumption 
probably will run to as many as 83 million, only 3.5 million less than the 1946 level 
when replacements have been abnormal. 





If mounting backlog orders mean anything, American Car & Foundry Co. will 
be kept busy for a long time to come. Unfilled orders of this concern have risen by 
$31 million since last May, for a total of $155 million currently. Unfortunately, 
one big reason for the seeming improvement is low production due to shortage of 
materials. 


Lack of scrap continues to seriously bother producers of steel, as well as 
their numerous customers. For. the first time in 23 years thé open hearth furnaces 
of Sheffield Steel Corporation in Kansas City have been shut down because of scrap 
shortage. Less than 14 days supply of scrap is reported to be on hand for the steel 
industry. 
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The automobile industry ends its first year of reconversion after VJ Day 
with a dismal record of having achieved only 35% of its former conservative expec— 
tations. During the first quarter alone, $50 million in losses had to be met, after 
allowance for tax credits and other offsetting alleviatives. And progress in crawl— 
ing out of the hole is woefully slow. e 


Volume of the machine tool industry in 1946 will fall a good deal short of 
early official estimates, as August orders declined nearly 30% compared with the 
previous month. Largely accounting for the dip may be the all-out effort of the Gov— 
_ ernment to sell its huge stock of machine tools. 





Carthage Hydrocol, Inc. is the interesting name of a new $19 million concern 
formed to produce gasoline from natural gas, operations to be centered in Texas. In-— 
cluded among the sponsors are Stone & Webster, the Texas Co., Niagara Share Corpora— 
tion and United Gas Corporation. 











- Another Government built war facility has been sold to private interests. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., according to reports, are paying about $5 million for some 
100 acres and a modern plant which they operated for Washington during the war. 
After changes in equipment, commercial output will follow as rapidly as possible. 


textile mill concerns, mainly in the South, to form a sizable enterprise with a cap— 
italization of $75 million. Stevens will serve as the selling unit for the group. 


In a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, Governor Arnall of Georgia pre- 
dicts that in the not too distant future, practically all production of textiles will 
be transferred to Southern States. In this category he goes so far as to include 
the woolen industry, but Northern mill operators are not likely to echo his views. 





Through one of the largest expansion programs in the field of plastics, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. will soon become a major producer of styrene. Early in 1947 
the production rate should soar to 80 million pounds annually, adding some $20 million 
to Monsanto's volume, and producing material equal to nearly 200 million pounds of 
aluminum in bulk. 





Over—all production of farm machinery in 1946 may top $660 million, despite 
all the strikes and material shortages. Tractor production by International Harvester 
Corporation last month was said to have reached record proportions, with prospects 
of a further rise. Output of motor trucks by this concern has also been satisfac— 
tory, although all divisions have suffered from recent handicaps. 








With the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission, an important merger 
of two car loading concerns, each dominant in different sections of the country, has 
become effective. The companies involved are the Wells—Fargo Carloading Co. and 
General Carloading Co. Inc. 





The Army has named nine commercial concerns who will take over 15 munitions 
plants for the production of ammonia nitrate fertilizer. The idea has two-fold sig- 
nificance in providing a larger supply for export to hungry nations abroad and to 
release greater amounts to American farmers. 





Commercial adaption of the war created bazooka has been established. The 
National Tunnel and Mimes Co. of Utah has successfully demonstrated that ordinary 
blasting explosives discharged from a concave receptacle against a hard rock wall 
saves drilling costs and is highly efficient. 
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SUMMARY 
MONEY AND CREDIT—Commercial loans up 100% 


since Aug. 1939; but meanwhile national gross product 
has expanded 123%. Savings by individual and unin- 
corporated business concerns, though only $5.6 billion 
in the first quarter against $10.5 billion a year earlier, 
were still much larger than in previous years of pros- 


perity. 


TRADE—Department store sales in fortnight ended Aug. 
24 were 66°, above like period last year when many 
stores were closed for two days in celebration of our 
victory over Japan. Retail store sales are up 130%, since 
Aug., 1939; but retail inventories are only 40% larger. 


INDUSTRY—Business activity in August was 4%, above 
last year. Though rise since Aug., 1939, has been 48%, 
manufacturers’ inventories at the end of July were up 
only 10%, on a quantity basis. 


COMMODITIES—Spot commodity price indexes were 
mildly reactionary during the past fortnight; but futures 
were firm. Resumed futures trading in wheat on the 
Chicago board of trade was followed by slightly lower 
prices than when trading was suspended. Cotton con- 
tinues to rise on predictions of a short crop, heavy de- 
mand, and low Government-held reserves. Secretary 
Anderson orders boost of 12.5% in cattle ceilings and 
9.4%, for hogs. 1946 tobacco crop estimated at 10% 
above last year and 25% above 1940-44 average. 
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Owing to box car shortage and Great Lakes maritime 
strike, Business Activity was off fractionally in the fort- 
night ended Aug. 31; but showed an increase of more 
than 5% over the last week of Aug., 1945. This pub- 
lication's business index in August rose to 171.4°%/, of the 
1935-9 average, compared with 170.8 for July and 
164.6 in August last year. On a per capita basis, our 
index for August was 156.8% of the 1935-9 average, 
compared with 156.7 in July and 155.3 for August, 1945. 

-_e = 


Steel producers have Scrap Inventories on hand 
sufficient to last only 14 days, against a normal supply 
of 30 to 60 days. This is the industry's average; though 
some concerns have enough steel scrap to last 60 days, 
while others are down to a two-days’ supply. 

* * * 

The O. D. T. declares that the present and prospective 
Freight Car Shortage is the most serious since 1922. 
The shortage rose from |1,663 cars for the week ended 
July 20 to 20,615 for the week ended Aug. 3. The 
O. D. T. fears that the shortage may reach 75,000 cars 
before the Autumn harvests are in. The 1922 record 
shortage was 178,000. Since there is neither time nor 
materials to complete enough new cars to relieve this 
year's pinch, it has become necessary to resort again to 
priorities on allotments. 

a a 


Owing to postponement of rail freight rate hearings 
by the |. C. C., it is thought in some quarters that the 
(Please turn to following page) 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wh.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITIC-N AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago _ Harbor 
Continued fro e 713 
MILITARY EXPENDITURE (#f) $b| Aug.28 030039159043 | bs rosie ' . 
Cumulative from Mid-1940.............. Aug.28 341.8 341.5 303.9 Me oe ee ee ee ee 
tive until next January. 
* * * 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Aug. 28 267.5 267.4 262.8 55.2 Department Store Sales in the fortnight 
ended Aug. 24 showed a phenomenal increase 
MONEY SUPPLY—S$b of 66% over the cOrresponding period last year 
Demand Deposits—10i Cities........ Aug. 28 39.3 39.2 38.1 24.3 when a number of stores were closed for two 
Currency in Circulation.................-. Aug. 28 28.4 28.4 27.6 10.7 days in celebration of our victory over Japan. 
Cumulative sales for the year to date were 
BANK DEBITS—13-Week Avge. thereby raised to 30%. 
New York City—$b............ ee Aug. 28 7.00 7.09 6.94 3.92 * * * 
100 Other Cities—$b............000.-cc000 Aug. 28 8.45 8.45 8.02 5.57 
% Current pessimism in financial circles, as re- 
flected by recent declines.in the securities mar- 
INCOME PAYMENTS—Sb (cd) June 14.41 12.77 14.40 8.11 ee with th ‘ A 
Salaries & Wages (cd)................ June 66 86 6 De cs . 
hive! & Gidieeds icf)... yan 2.26 0.56 1.85 0.55 usiness outlook. ould a second round of 
Farm Marketing Income (ag)........ June 1.49 1.55 1.53 1.21 Major Strikes be staged this Winter, as now 
Includ'g Govt. Payments [ag)........ June 1.55 1.66 1.55 1.28 | seems possible, there would merely be repeti- 
tion of the temporary dips that accompanied 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT (cb) m July 58.1 56.7 55.2 52.6 earlier post V-J Day strikes. The result would 
Agricultural Employment {cb)........ July 9.9 10.0 9.8 8.9 be to further postpone full production of dur- 
Employees, Manufacturing [ib).. riven 12.8 12.7 14.5 13.8 able goods; but strikes can never cause a 
Employees, Government (Ib)...... sia ” os 6 4.6 major business depression. 
UNEMPLOYMENT (cb) m July 23 2.6 1.0 3.4 * * * 
On the contrary, strikes which win wage in- 
FACTORY EMPLOYMENT (ib4) June 138 137 157 147 creases serve to widen the gap between demand 
Durable Goods ........cccccccccccsesesce. cesses June 156 155 204 175 and supply. This promotes Inflation, which 
Non-Durable Goods .................000- June 124 123 19 123 eventually must end in deflation; but the in- 
FACTORY PAYROLLS (ib)4 June 257 248 315 198 evitable major depression will not set in until 
- after supply catches up with demand. Strikes 
FACTORY HOURS & WAGES (ib) postpone the day of reckoning; but add to the 
Weebly Hours ....ccsssssccsscssssssseeeee es May 39.7 40.5 44.1 40.3 bill that must be paid ultimately. 
Hourly Wage (cents) ................... May 107.1 105.8 104.2 78.1 * * * 
Weekly Wage ($)......cc... ae May 42.46 42.87 46.02 31.79 
There probably never was a major business 
depression that was not precipitated by over- 
PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Aug. 10 127.1 125.0 105.7 92.2 z ke 
é eed 147.7 145.7 142.1 116.2 production and consequent dumping of In- 
Retail (cdlb) .necenrneerren oe . ‘ . : ventories. Inventories rose sharply during the 
war. They have continued to rise since V-J Day 
COST OF LIVING (ib3) June 133.3 131.7 129.0 110.2 and so have bank loans to help carry them; but 
SERRE REGIS LEG eee eee eo June 145.6 142.6 141. 113.1 both still have some distance to go before be- 
— — sp a one os coming dangerously topheavy. From Aug., 1939, 
TAT nn cccccccccccccccescccvcscccsccccsccseccoccnecss coe > - . ° to the end of July, 1946, manufacturers’ in- 
ventories expanded 82% in dollar value; but 
RETAIL TRADE $b only 10% on a quantity basis after allowing for 
Retail Store Sales (cd)................. _ eee er = Fe the 66% rise in wholesale prices. Meanwhile 
eee “08 rage ae yw 6.16 632 5.34 3.58 | business activity has expanded by 48%. 
-Uurable Goods .................... é 4 4 
Dep't Store Seles (mrb} poet ones June 0.70 0.70 0.43 0.40 - = 
Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2) June 3.37 3.18 2.26 5.46 Retail store inventories are only 40% above 
Aug., 1939; despite the phenomenal increase of 
MANUFACTURERS’ 130% in retail sales. The banks' Commercial 
ed June 210 208 195 181 Loans, though largest on record, are only 
“Durable Goods cn | dune 230224182221 | 100% “above Aug., 1999, compared with ox 
ita, raved = one 268 184 pansion of 123% in the National Gross Product. 
Shipments (cd2)—Total................ mae 
Durable Goods oo... eeeccenecseesnees June 213 207 356 223 ela 
Non-Durable Goods .............0.000+ June 205 208 207 158 Individuals and unincorporated business con- 
cerns saved only $5.6 billion in the first quarter 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo of 1946, compared with $10.5 billion in the like 
Total (cd) —$b , June 28.6 28.4 26.5 26.7 period last year. Comparing June 30 this year 
PIE icra nn, | 17.1 16.9 16.2 15.2 | with the like date last year, the number of 
Wholesalers’ June 4.5 45 3.8 46 savings bank accounts in New York State de- 
anes June . a: a er boinc hagasod 
yen 1.6 1.6 1.4 1.4 clined 5% and total Savings deposits 14%. 


* * * 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor 
|| BUSINESS ACTIVITY—i—pc Aug. 24 157.3 157.3 153.0 141.8 

(M. W. S.)—l—np Aug. 24 171.7 171.6 165.8 146.5 There is nothing alarming about this decline 

C+ } . . . - 
INDUSTRIAL PROD. (rb)—i—np iis 74 re =a a in savings. They are still much larger than in 
ee ccc. daly 146 140 143 133 Previous years of prosperity. The main cause is 

Durable Goods, Mfr. o.....ccssscsecsssee- July 202 194 292 215 a sharp drop in Government deficit spending, 
ht Non-Durable Goods, Mfr................ July 160 161 165 141 with resulting decline in rate of expansion of 
se | F | CARLOADINGS—t—Total Aug.24 885 888 853 833 ~+| tne Money Supply. Of the $4.9 billion drop 
ar Manufactures & Miscellaneous... Aug. 24 388 382 355 379 in savings between the first quarters of 1945 
vo Mdse. Le CO. Le essssssssseeetemneeescee: Aug. 24 121 120 106 156 and 1946, $3.5 billion was accounted for by 
in Grain ... me Aug. 24 46 50 67 43 the slower rise in holdings of bank deposits and 
re | | ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.)m|  Aug.24 4,444 4,422, 4,116 3,267 currency. 

* * * 
SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m Aug. 24 12.2 12.1 12.2 10.8 P . 

Cumulative from Jen. |! Aug. 24 328 316 382 446 There is a general economic law that aggre- 
© TTR Stoke, ind Meee.ecccecccsccssscsceeessseeee June 37.8 31.6 47.7 61.8 | gate savings by business concerns and individu- 
| | ETROLEUM—(bbis.) m ‘als during any given period of time must exactly 
nt Crude Output, Daily........ccccccccoo.- Aug. 24 4.8 4.8 49 4.) | equal the total Deficit Spending of Federal, 
of Gasoline Stocks Aug. 24 86 87 85 88 State and local governments. This is explained 
w Fuel Oil Stocks. sece Aug. 24 52 52 47 94 by the obvious fact that what one 

. i group pays 
i |B Heating Oil Stocks... Aug. 24 5! 49 40 55 out the other group receives. During the six- 
>d | f | LUMBER, Prod. (bd. ft.) m Aug. 24 470 482 420 632 year period from 1940 to 1945, for example, 
Id | f | Stocks, End. Mo. (bd. ft.) b..... June 3.6 3.5 3.6 12.6 Federal, State and local governments spent $201 
'- | F | STEEL INGOT PROD. (st.) m July 6.60 5.62 6.99 6.96 | billion more than they collected in taxes. Con- 
2} F| Cumulative from Jam. Ie... cs July 33.9 27.3 50.1 74.7 sequently, $201 billion had to be saved by busi- 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION ness concerns and individuals. 
|| AWARDS (en) $m Aug. 29 80 97 35 94 ** * 
n= Cumulative f ae ‘ 
d ites as = Ange 3718 3.08 1,262 5,692 How these savings will be divided between 
‘| MISCELLANEOU busi d indivi 
h '' Paperboard, New Orders (st)t...... Aug. 24 146 158 132 165 naa Papaya sa b yr cnqaeds epee 
= U. S. Newsprint Consumption (st)t July 342 365 250 373 a ee idan ie MSstese Soneeree SROR 
‘| Do., Stocks, End Month .............. July 377 347 458 523 plant and equipment. The greater are such 
vs Cigars, Domestic Sales—m............ June 26.4 30.0 24.3 17.1 Capital Expenditures the greater will be ag- 
Footwear Production (Pairs) m........ June 49.3 49.4 44.1 34.8 gregate savings by individuals. 
9 Hosiery Production (pairs)m.......... June 155 168 135 150 
ag—Agriculture Dep't. b—Billions. cb—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dep't. cd2—Commerce Dep't. Avge. Month 1939—100. 
cdlb—Commerce Dep't. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. en—Engineering News-Record. |—Seasonably adjusted Index. 
S| P| 1935-9—100. Ib—Labor Bureau. |Ib2—Labor Bureau, 1926—100. Ib3—Labor Bureau, 1935-9—100. |Ib4—Labor Bureau, 1939—100. lt—Long 
r- | tons, m—RMillions. mpt—At Mills, Publishers and in Transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Streeet, using Federal Reserve Board data. np— 
1 || Without compensation for population growth. pc—Per capita basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, instal- 
e ment and Charge accounts. st—Short tons. t—Thousands. tf—Treasury and Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Y THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET COMMON STOCK INDEX 
it 
2- | FF] No, of 1946 Indexes —————— ;_ (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl—100) High. Low Aug.24 Aug. 31 
2, Issues (1925 Cl.—100) High. Low Aug. 24 Aug. 31 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS 112.55 97.15 102.74 97.15a 
5 300 COMBINED AVERAGE 191.7 159.1 168.3 159.1a 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS 247.97 194.87 206.39 194.87a 
it : 4 Agricultural Implements.. 265.7 204.9 220.6 206.8 6 Investment litt 2a 84.1 67.3 72.4 67.3a 
ce Pou Aircraft (1927 CI—100) 284.4 216.0 226.9 216.0a 3 Liquor (1927 Cl—i00).. 1479.8 1000.2 1380.4 1264.1 
re | 6 Air Lines(1934 Cl—100) 1208.6 922.5 979.1 922.5 SB MaChineey sccccceccscssesesessc0. 206.4 168.5 179.8 168.5a 

§ Amusement _.............c000 218.6 143.7 187.1 177.5 OL ee 206.3 140.3 157.7 151.3 

15 Automobile Accessories. 336.2 240.7 257.8 240.7a 3 Meat Packing .................. 132.7 109.8 116.5 109.8a 

Il Automobiles ......00..0.000. 62.2 45.8 48.7 45.8a 13 Metals, non-Ferrous ...... 299.7 205.6 220.7 205.6a 
‘ 3 Baking (1926 Cl—100).. 26.0 21.1 238 23.0 > ieee 440 327 414 398 

3 ‘Business Machines ........ 360.3 286.1 321.1 295.9 ZS (PGHrOlGUE oon ccccsascnsnsense<cs 227.0 175.1 210.1 198.2 
of 2 Bus Lines(1926 CIl—100) 229.9 176.3 207.0 200.9 20 Public Utilities 00.0000... 165.5 131.2 144.7 136.3 
al We CHOMIGAIS <5 -.csox-sscccsetsscsess 290.2 238.3 264.8 248.2 5 Radio (1927 Cl.—1i00).. 42.0 26.3 28.7 26.3a 
ly & Goal Mining) «2.-sscccsec-0s001. 32.4 23.8 23.8a 24.0 8 Railroad Equipment ...... 110.6 86.3 91.3 86.3a 
% 4 Communication .............. 99.7 70.1 72.3 70.1b Re NANA OS) secs ccs c. a Seecceatcess: 40.8 29.6 32.2 29.6a 

13) Construction ....ccccccceseeee 85.1 67.5 72.3 67.5a BD) 1 9 YS eRe ve ao erie 56.7 34.2 35.9 34.2a 
t. Be? “CONTAINGES: © <2...<.excessosccescce 462.6 375.8 396.1 375.8a 2 Shipbuilding ........0.00...0.. 178.8 122.5 147.2 141.0 

H| 8 Copper & Brass .............. 141.8 108.7 116.8 112.4 rr 647.0 540.6 555.4 540.6a 
" 2 Dairy Products ...........04 81.5 64.6 74.4 = 70.3 OZ See Seles scsccasscscscchess- 149.3 119.1 139.9 133.0 
| "| 5 Department Stores ........ 132.9 89.7 104.7 101.2 Dy IRE ooces cee ccccevatncis esa 88.9 74.7 78.6 75.0 
i) 5 Drugs & Toilet Articles... 277.4 194.8 245.6 230.4 ye (pT ee See eee ee 295.3 241.7 264.4 258.5 
ce 2 Finance Companies ...... 313.9 255.4 273.1 255.4a cS 2 pee i ren 189.7 126.7 162.4 155.1 
sr 7 Food Brands ...........0...00 236.4 205.5 219.2 210.4 3 Tires & Rubber................ 51.9 42.5 47.5 44.3 
a B 2 Food Stores ............ss000 100.3 73.8 85.6 82.7 ey MRCRCOR I cscs cece acces 99.6 86.8 92.4 88.2 

Bees RUPNIFURS:. -.ccecessccssseessecstasse 125.8 98.9 104.9 98.9a 2 Variety Stores...........0..... 399.3 318.5 349.7 329.6 
3 3. Gold Mining ..............0. 1346.1 899.5 924.3 899.5b 18 Unclass. (1945Cl.—100) 116.1 98.2 105.5 101.6 

| LOWEST since: a—1l945; b—1944. 
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Trend of Commodities 





For the past two weeks commodity futures have remained 
in a very narrow range, about halfway between the high 
reached in the middle of July and the low point reached at 
the end of that month. The sharp decline in security prices 
had no effect on commodities. Trading in wheat futures was 
resumed at Chicago and prices were a little lower. Feed 
grains, on the other hand, held firm as the rise in parity 
meant a loan value on corn of $1.28 to $1.30 at Chicago. 
The increase in ceilings on hogs and cattle, above those 
prevailing on June 30, was also favorable for feed grains. 
Cotton futures were firm throughout the period. Cloth ceil- 
ing prices were increased 21/2 per cent and mills priced 
some cotton against the sale of goods. 

What has happened to spot commodity prices since the 
start of the war? The Bureau of Labor Statistics has a daily 
index using the month August 1939 as a base at 100. The 
price of the 28 items used in this index has increased from 
100 to 242. Domestic agricultural prices are up to 318, 


— 


while raw materials are 204. Agricultural commodities have 
already passed the peak in 1920. This sharp increase can, 
not be maintained. Heavy relief shipments make for a tight 
situation at home. We look for strength for the balance oj 
1946, but 1947 will be a year of declining prices for farm 
products. 


The President is making a very strong effort to bring th 
budget in balance. Building projects are being delayed 
cut back sharply. The number of employees on the Feder 
payroll is actually being reduced. A favorable factor in 
the fight against inflation is the Civilian Production Ad. 
ministration's report that current production is near ca. 
pacity levels. This means a greater supply of consumer’ 
goods at retail in the fourth quarter of the year. Working 
against any sharp reduction in prices is the steady advanc 
in parity. This forces the Government to increase ceiling 
prices on farm products and to raise the support prices, 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices — August 1939, equal 100 


Date 2 Wk. | Mo. 3 Mo.6 Mo. | Yr. Dec. 6 
Aug. 31 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 1941 
28 Basic Commodities ........ 241.0 240.4 248.6 193.2 188.5 184.1 156.9 
11 Import Commodities...... 220.8 221.3 230.7 171.9 170.7 168.9 157.5 
17 Domestic Commodities.. 255.5 253.6 261.0 208.4 201.0 194.7 156.6 


RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX 


MAY JUNE JULY AUG. 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-5 Average equals 100 


Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6. 1941—85.0 
1945 1944 1943 194) 1939 1938 1937 


High ..... . 120.2 95.8 94.5 92.9 85.7 78.3 65.8 93.8 
Low 95.5 93.6 91.8 89.3 74.3 61.6 57.5 64.7 
716 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS! 2 
NON-FARM PRODUCTS~| Lee." 
Pees eee ee eee jee eee ere ee , 100 emadmnbmedenn tua hol Fre | | 
1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1948 ‘46 *Pereeees ae, 





Date 2 Wk. | Mo. 3 Mo.6 Mo. I Yr. Dec! 
Aug. 3! Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 1%! 
7 Domestic Agricultural... 304.1 307.6 310.5 252.2 236.3 224.2 163i§ 
IZEROGUSIUNG: 65. .cccsciecess costes 299.3 299.5 313.5 222.9 215.2 207.7 1691 
16 Raw Industrials. ..........-- 203.3 203.5 208.7 173.4 170.5 168.0 148 


COMMODITY FUTURES INDEX 


MAY JUNE JULY AUG. 
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DOW-JONES 
COMMODITIES INDEX 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 


1946 1945 1944 1943 1941 1939 1938 193) 


High ........ 125.39 106.41 98.13 96.57 84.60 64.67 54.95 824 
MEOW ccceens 104.21 93.90 92.44 88.45 55.45 46.59 45.03 52.03 
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COMMODITY HIGHLIGHTS 


PEPPER . . . The commodity in the tightest supply situation at the moment is 
pepper. For a long time the ceiling on pepper was 15c per pound and imports 
were only nominal. When the ceilings were removed, black pepper sold at 60c 
and white pepper at 65c in the New York wholesale sooth Importers are 
willing to pay 45c a pound for black pepper, but there is very little available. 
Current supplies are being taken from the "free zones" in the United States 
where it has been held by importers pending the removal of ceilings. 

There are no ceilings, but the trade is still hampered in its operations. 
Import permits are required to bring in supplies from Singapore and Lampong. 
The Government recently purchased 4 million pounds of black pepper from 
India and there are reports that we are trying to buy twice this amount. An 
initial shipment is already on its way. The trade has not received permission to 
import from India. Grinders in this country are only allowed to have stocks 
equal to 25%, of the supplies they owned in the corresponding period of 1941. 
It will be many years before we have a surplus of pepper. 





COPRA .... The United States will receive the entire exportable surplus of 
copra and coconut oil from the Philippines for one year starting July |, 1946. 
The Philippine Government agreed to sell to the CCC at $103.50 per long ton, 
f.o.b. ocean carrier. The coconut oil will be sold at 7c per pound f.o.b. 
Philippine ports. They have agreed not to place any restrictions upon the pro- 
duction or export of copra to the United States. We have been helping the 
Philippine copra industry to recover from the war. We furnished small inter- 
island boats to collect the copra and supplied them with foodstuffs and textiles 
to encourage collections. Shipments should be back to prewar levels before 
many months have passed. 

In order to obtain this agreement the CCC had to pay a higher price. As 
a result, ceiling prices in this country were raised from $109.50 to $110.25 per 
short ton at Pacific Coast ports. Coconut oil prices were raised from 8c to 
8.06c a pound, c.i.f. Pacific ports, 

At the same time the United States has advanced 15 million dollars to the 
Dutch Government. This money will be used to buy trade goods and supplies 
in the United States and will be paid for later in the form of copra. The 
Netherlands East Indies will sell the entire surplus to the CCC. The price will 
be the same as that established in the Philippine agreement. Estimates call for 
300,000 tons of copra in the next twelve months. 

Copra is the dried meat of the coconut. Copra yields 2/3 of its weight 
in oil and 1/3 in meal or cake. The meal is very rich in protein and is used 
extensively as a food for animals. Protein feeds have been in very short supply 
since the war. Coconut oil has many uses. Large quantities are used in soap- 
making. It is used in oleomargarine as a substitute for butter. In the industrial 
field it is used by manufacturers of tires, plastics, textiles, and cosmetics. If 


imports live up to current expectations they will aid materially in relieving the 


world shortage of fats and oils. 


WHEAT .. . Trading in wheat futures was resumed on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, but the volume of transactions was small. Some commission houses re- 
fused to accept orders for the present. They are afraid that a sharp rise in 
price might result in the re-imposition of ceilings at lower prices. Prices were 
strong at the opening, advancing several cents a bushel above the old ceiling. 
Later in the week the market broke rather sharply on a small amount of hedge 
selling. The distant contracts sold at discounts of 8c a bushel under the near 
months. This is due to a shortage of box cars, which will prevent any heavy 
grain movement in the next few months. 

The wheat crop this year is the largest on record and under normal con- 
ditions we would expect to have prices move sharply lower. Conditions have 
not yet returned to normal and with the Government in the market for 250 
million bushels of wheat at full ceiling prices there will be no decline. The 
parity price of wheat increased 4c a bushel in August and on this basis many 
in the trade feel that the CCC will increase its purchase price. 

The order calling for a high extraction rate on flour has been dropped. 
As of September | mills have been turning out a high grade flour. This means 
a return of fine white bread within the next 45 days. This order is important 
to the feed industry, for it means-a large increase in the supply of mill feeds 
which have been in short supply for several years. 
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SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE—From time to time, in this 
space, there will appear an advertise- 
ment which we hope will be of interest 
to our fellow Americans. This is num 
ber 141 of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


Back Home... and a Job 


By MARK MERIT 





A little over a year ago there came 
V-J Day. When the cheering and the 
shouting and the laughter subsided; 
yes, and when moist eyes were dried, 
one thought was upper-most in the 
minds of millions of men and women 
in the armed forces, and their families 
5 . “home”, 


Well, they came home by the hun- 
dreds of thousands and their home- 
ward trek still goes on. Ail of which 
brings this recorder to the point of an- 
nouncing to the friendly readers of this 
column that 1410 out of 1869 em- 
pioyees of Schenley Distillers Corpora- 
tion who left the company to enter the 
armed forces, have returned to civilian 
life. And 1243, or better than 88%, of 
these home-coming veterans, are al- 
ready back on this company’s payrolls. 


We have not seen any government 
or private agency reports of conclusive 
surveys as to the number of veterans 
returning to their original employ- 
ment. The National Association of 
Manufacturers estimates that about 
50% of industrial employees generaily, 
have resumed their jubs with pre-war 
employers. If these figures are correct, 
we can be just a little bit, perhaps 
pardonably, proud of Schenley’s record 
of 88%. 


It may be of interest to our readers 
to know that these veterans receive 
full credit for time spent in military 
service under the company’s retire- 
ment and benefit plan which includes 
life insurance, hospitalization, medical 
care and sickness and accident benefits. 


In the meantime, the company is 
program of military 
benefits to supplement service pay for 
employees—still in uniform. And it is 
this recorder’s pleasant duty, too, to 
pass on the information that 956 re- 
turned veterans of the 1243 former 
Schenley employees who went into the 
service, have been upgraded or pro- 
moted immediately; the reward for new 
skills gained in the armed forces. 


FREE— 





96-Page Book r 
containing reprints of | a 
earlier articles on various 4 
subjects. Mail coupon to sa 
MARK MERIT OF SCHENLFY vd 
DISTILLERS CorRP., Dept. 
15A, 350 Fifth Avenue, 2=- 
N. Y.1, N.Y. : 
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Individual Achievement 





(Continued from page 703 


completing assembly of the 
world’s largest airplane, the fly- 
ing boat designed and built by 
Hughes for the government. 

A seemingly tireless worker, 
Mr. Hughes frequently works 
“around the clock,” often phones 
his executive aides between mid- 


night and dawn. He believes in” 


finishing anything he starts, re- 
gardless of cost. He will have put 
$5,000,000 of his own money into 
the giant flying boat when it is 
completed. 

Today his interests include 44 
per cent of Trans-Continental & 
Western Airlines common stock, 
the Hughes Tool Company with 
its motion picture and aircraft 
divisions, and the largest brewery 
in Texas. His present wealth is 
estimated at between 175 and 200 
millions of dollars. 





Answers to Insurance 
Inquiries 





(Continued from page 704) 


Hospital Benefits would be pay- 
able at the rate of $6.00 per day, 
and benefits of operating room 
and laboratory fees totaling 
$35.00; Surgical Benefits up to 
$150.00 and Doctor’s Fees up to 
$3.00 daily. This would cost 
$26.35 annually to be in addition 
to the $76.00 or $67.00 premi- 
um originally explained. In this 
way, you would have a coverage 
providing monthly income and 
reimbursement of all medical ex- 
penses, whether by accident or 
disease. 
Temporary Annuities 
in the Insurance Department of the July 
20th issue, you mention a large Insurance 
Company which will issue Temporary 
Annuities for 15 years, paying a sub- 
stantially larger income than is obtainable 
on a straight life annuity basis. This may 
solve one of my investment problems for 
an annuity for $13,000 at age 64. 
E.J., St. Louis, Mo. 

In regard to your inquiry, you 
did not state the sex of the indi- 
vidual for wrom the contract was 
to be effective, hence I am quot- 
ing both. Based on Male, age 64, 
for $13,000 Single Premium, the 


718 


15-Year Temporary Annuity 
will produce $99.58 monthly; for 
the same contract on Female Age 
64, the income would be $92.56 
monthly. 





Opportunities for Income 
and Price Appreciation in 
Bonds and Preferred 
Stocks 





(Continued from page 707) 
the program. The new debenture 
issue is to bear interest at a rate 
of not more than 2 per cent and 
is to mature not later than De- 
cember 15, 1961. The rights to 
convert the debentures into stock 
at not more than $150 a share 
would start not later than four 
months after the December 15, 
date for the debentures and 
would continue until about three 
years before the maturity date. 

In connection with the pro- 
posed increase of authorized stock 
by 10,000,000 shares, the com- 
pany notes that it now has 20,- 
389,018 shares issued and 633,- 
625 reserved for possible con- 
versions of 3 per cent debentures 
now outstanding, due 1956. The 
increase to 385,000,000 shares 
would provide for issuance under 
the employees’ purchase plan and 
for further equity financing as 
the need may arise. Under em- 
ployees’ purchase plan, provision 
would be made for sale to all 
regular employees of parent 
company and most subsidiaries 
meeting certain requirements as 
to length of service. Officers of 
the parent company would not be 
eligible to participate and par- 
ticipation would be limited to 50 
shares per employee, payment to 
be made on installment basis in 
cash or through payroll allot- 
ments. The installment accounts 
would be credited with 2 per cent 
interest. Price of the stock to 
employees would be $150 a share 
as long as the average market 
level is $170 or more. It would 
be reduced, in general, to $20 a 
share under the market if the 
price should drop below $170. 
In no event would the price be 
less than $100 a share. The con- 
version privilege on the $351,- 
000,000 of new debentures would 
result in the raising of $175,- 


000,000 of additional capital if 


all debentures were converted at 
the $150 price for the stock, and 
employee subscriptions would 
provide minimum of $375,000,- 
000 on the initial offering, as- 
suming all stock to be sold at 
$150 a share and based on 2,- 
500,000 shares. If the maximum 
of 2,800,000 shares authorized 
for sale to employees were issued 
this return would be $420,000,- 
000, based on the $150 sale price. 
Presently outstanding convertible 
bonds were sold in 1941 to the 
extent of $234,000,000, which 
has since been reduced to $62,- 
300,000 through conversions at 
rate of $140 a share. 





Divergent Trends in Mer- 
chandising Stores... 
Department Stores 
Mail Orders? 





(Continued from page 699) - 
stock ahead of the common stock. 
May Department Stores for cur- 
rent fiscal year should show at 
least $8 per common share, and 
net working capital of this com- 
pany on January 31, last, was 
approximately $51 million with 
total funded debt approximately 
$3 million and $15 million of pre- 
ferred stock ahead of the common. 
Earnings for six months ended 
July 31, 1946, amounted to $8,- 
927,000 equal to $3.51 a common 
share, an increase of 250 per cent 
over like 1945 period. 

Earnings of National Depart- 
ment Stores for 1946 are esti- 
mated at between $5 and $6 per 
share. Net working capital of this 
company exceeded $17 million on 
January 31, 1946. Company has 
no preferred stock or funded debt. 
Earnings of J. C. Penney Co. for 
1946 are estimated at approxi- 
mately $5 per share. Net work- 
ing capital of this company ex- 
ceeded $84 million at close of 
1945 and company had no pre- 
ferred stock or funded debt out- 
standing. 

Mail Order Companies 

With increasing supplies of 
merchandise available, sales of the 
mail order companies are continu- 
ing at record levels, with profit 
margins maintained, resulting in 
much higher profits, with the 
added factor of lower taxes con- 
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tributing handsomely to increased 
profits. Sales of Sears, Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward and Spiegel 
for July, 1946, increased 64.7 per 
cnt over July, 1945, and for 
sven months ended July, 1946, 
the increase was 48.5 per cent 
over like period of 1945. Sears, 
‘Roebuck & Co. reported sales for 
‘twenty-four weeks ended July 16, 
1946, of $638,909,023, an in- 
crease of $218,376,102 over cor- 
responding period of 1945, and 
net income of $38,639,653 for the 
period, equal to $1.64 a share on 
common stock comparing with 
$13,697,361 or 58 cents a com- 
mon share in like period of pre- 
ceeding year. Financial condition 
at close of last fiscal year was 
strong, net current assets exceed- 
ing $256 million and company 
had no funded debt or preferred 
stock outstanding. Montgomery 
Ward & Co. reported sales for the 
seven months ended July 31, last 
in excess of $446 million as com- 
pared with $310 million in like 
period of 1945. Net income for 
five months ended June 30, 1946, 
was $23,322,369 equal to $4.36 a 
common share. Net current assets 
on January 31, 1946, exceeded 
$240 million and company had no 
funded debt. 

Volume of mail order sales 
should continue to expand with 
more plentiful supplies, especially 
the larger items of household 
equipment such as radios, ranges 
and other large appliances. Ex- 
isting sales records are being set 
despite shortage of these and 
other items and when these short- 
age items become available in 
quantity, increased sales should 
result. 


Variety Chains 


Sales of the leading variety 
chains for July, 1946, increased 
13.6 per cent over July, 1945, 
and for seven months ended July, 
1946, increased 11.4 per cent over 
the like period of the preceding 
ear. EF. W. Woolworth Co. re- 









Ported sales for seven months 
ended July 31, 1946, in excess of 
279 million, an increase of 11.6 
Per cent over corresponding peri- 
nd of 1945. Net current assets 
at close of last fiscal year were 
mn excess of $105 million, as 
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Taking the Noise 
out of Business 


1s GOOD Business 





--- BIG Business, too 


_ of Acousti-Celotex sound 
conditioning prove that taking the 
noise out of business is good business. 

And over 100,000 Acousti-Celotex in- 
stallations in buildings of every kind 
prove sound conditioning is also BIG 
business. 

From coast to coast, the nation’s out- 
standing business concerns are reducing 
noise with Acousti-Celotex drilled fibre 
tile. Installations in offices, factories, 
banks, stores, theaters, hospitals, schools 
and churches have made this the most 
widely used of all acoustical materials. 
, And here’s just one example of the re- 
sults of sound conditioning. By actual 
test the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
decreased employee turnover 47% . 
decreased absences 37% . . . decreased 
typists’ errors 29%. At the same time 
the efficiency of employees was in- 
creased 8.8%! 





All done with Acousti-Celotex sound 
conditioning—the magic which creates 
a comfortable working environment... 
soothes taut, tired nerves. . . improves 
morale . . . steps up the efficiency of 
workers. 

So, no matter what your noise prob- 
lem may be, consult the Acousti-Celotex 
distributor for your territory. He is a 
member of the world’s most experienced 
sound conditioning organization with 
the “know how” derived from thou- 
sands of acoustical installations in every 
type of building, large and small. Con- 
sult him with confidence, too. He guar- 
antees results. A note to us will bring 
him to your desk. 


* * * 


FREE! ‘25 Answers to Questions on Sound Con- 
ditioning.”’ Interesting, fact-packed booklet. 
Write: The Celotex Corporation, Dept. WS-946 
Chicago, 3, Illinois. 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3,ILLINOIS 





against total debt of $22 million. 
Company has no preferred stock. 
Sales of S. S. Kresge for seven 
months ended July 31, last, ex- 
ceeded $124 million, an increase 
of 7 per cent over like 1945 period 
and earnings for 1946 are esti- 
mated at approximately $4 per 
common share. Net working cap- 
ital of this company exceeded $58 
million and company had no pre- 
ferred stock, and sole funded debt 
consisted of slightly in excess of 


$1 million. W. T. Grant Co. re- 
ported sales of $107 million for 
seven months ended July 31, last, 
an increase of 15.2 per cent over 
like period of 1945 and earnings 
of this company are estimated at 
in excess of $4 per common share. 
Net working capital on January 
31, last, exceeded $39 million, 
funded debt was approximately 
$5 million and outstanding pre- 
ferred stock amounted to $15 mil- 
lion. 





















The Most Useful 
INVESTMENT TOOL 
You Can Have Today! 


1650 Stocks Appraised 


In This Simple ... Clear ... Easy to 
Understand Investors Handbook 





f igenar Investors Guide contains the essential data you need for 
evaluating your present holdings . . . and your contemplated 
purchases. Comparable in every way to similar services selling at $20 
to $30 a year, it digests exhaustive findings to give you: 


e Company’s Business . . . Ticker Symbol, Where Listed. 

e Capitalization, Par Value . . . Funded Debt of Each Company, Number of 
Common and Preferred Shares Outstanding. Par Value of Common. 

e Financial Strength . . . Working Capital in Millions of Dollars, Ratio of 

Assets to Liabilities. 

e Dividend Record . . . Amounts paid on common "44, °45, to date in °46. 
Amount and Date of Latest Payment; Date Ex-Dividend. On preferreds, 8- 
year Dividend Record; Cumulative or Non-Cumulative; Convertible; Arrears, 
if any; Call Price; etc. 

e Earnings Record . . . Earnings per share in 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945. Interim 

Figures for 1945 and 1946. 

Price Range for 1929-1944 . . . Over Boom and Depression, War and Peace; 

) Highs and Lows for 1945, 1946 to date. 

e Extras Include . . . Latest Commission Charges on N. Y. Stock Exchange and 

| N. Y Curb; % Yield on Stocks Considering Price and Dividends. 


} Industrial Discusses 39 industries . . . with definite conclusions as to 
Section most attractive . . . least promising . . . over the short term 
i and the longer term. 


Interpretative Up-to-the-Minute Comments on pertinent developments and 


| Comments factors regarding each company. Interprets the statistical back- 
} ground. 

: Overall 1. Industrial Ratings, in four classifications; 2. Security Ratings 
Ratings for Investment Status in six classifications; on Earnings Trends 


in three classifications. 





arnosenencesocs -| AN INVITATION TO. OUR MAGAZINE SUBSCRIBERS = |-~--------~-- 








INVESTORS GUIDE, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

(1) I enclose $10 to enter my subscription to Investors Gute for one year.... 
12 issues. 

() I enclose $17.50 for one year (12 issues) of INveEstors GuipE and one year 
(26 issues) of THe Macazine or Watt Street; including Confidential In- 























Up-to-the-Minute Evaluatio, 
of Motors and Motor 
Accessories 








(Continued from page 693) 


cing of automobile sales to fiftes 
months also will check deman( 
for cars especially in the middk 
income group. Higher prices o 


fect of diminishing the habit 
buying a new car every year 


Then, the public has waited sf 


long for cars to be produced thaj 
they may not mind waiting ; 
little longer for new designs t 


appear. Finally, the total busf 
ness picture may change and witf 


it the entire structure of sup 
posed demand for automobiles. 


Executives in the industrp 
think that the current backlog of 


orders for passenger cars is et 


















aggerated, and that the hug} 
jlease ai 
“runnins 
j nearly | 


orders on dealers’ books contai 
many duplications. The reaso: 
for this is that a buyer places hi 


order with several dealers, count} 
‘the 19% 
» the floc 


ing on one to fill the order an/ 
cancelling the others. Therefor 


orders placed with manufacturey 


by dealers seem out of propor 


tion to actual demand. Exec 


tives also fear that when the firs 
flush of buying encounters roll 


ing production, the rush wif 


subside and a buyers’ market wil 
prevail. Furthermore, if labo 
succeeds in exacting anothe 


wage increase, retail prices of 


autos will have to go up, ani 
manufacturers may find them 
selves priced out of a market. 


If the demand picture is nd 
as rosy as the dream of eagt! 


consumers snatching at cars righif 


off assembly lines, then manufac 


capacity in the not so distanl 
future. Before the war the atf 
tomobile industry had a capacit) 
of around 5,000,000 passengt! 
cars; but plant expansion and 


quiry Service. 000,000. The increase in capac: 7 

ty has resulted chiefly from thep 
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} phasis on price. 
$ # sulting demand may be is any- 


programs to compete in the 
passenger car field, and _ the 
emergence of new companies 


as Kaiser - Frazer, Crosley, and 
Tucker. The latter two are con- 
‘entrating on small, low-priced, 
‘and economical autos for which 
good sized market exists. In this 
‘respect they will have the jump 
‘on Ford and Chevrolet which 


Hare designing lightweight low- 


‘priced cars to be introduced in 
1947. Other manufacturers, too, 


Pare reported to be working on 
such types. The prospects are 
| that competition will be intensi- 


fied next year with greater em- 
What the re- 


body’s guess, but that it will be 


of the order of 6,000,000 pas- 


senger cars is to be doubted. 





Around the World 








such 


; (Continued from page 688) 
lease and UNRRA exports) are 


Frunning at the annual rate of 
‘nearly $350 million or about nine 
‘times as much as they were in 
the 1936-39 period. Because of 
‘the flood of goods brought from 


} abroad, domestic industries, 


which have to cope with the short- 

-ages of raw materials and the 
rising wage rates, have been slow 
‘in getting in production. At an 


} rate, it is rather odd to read that 


the Chinese industrialists are pro- 
testing heavy imports of “cheap 
foreign goods,” even though these 
“cheap foreign goods” are super- 
ior to the Chinese domestic prod- 


uct. 


The higher exchange rate set 
for the U. S. dollar is expected to 
“check somewhat the heavy im- 


_ports and at the same time to 
» stimulate certain Chinese exports. 


, Also it is hoped that the higher 
exchange rate will encourage the 


| overseas Chinese to resume send- 
| ng money remittances which be- 
‘P fore the war played an important 
} part in the Chinese balance of 
international payments. 


Reconstruction Progressing in 


France 


The second anniversary of the 








) liberation of Paris finds France 








revival. Most of the ports have 
been restored at least to some ex- 
tent. All railway lines are now 
functioning, although the rolling 
stock available is considerably 
smaller than before the war. Over- 
all industrial output is about 80 
per cent of the pre-war level. 
Moreover, some industries, such 
as textiles, glass, coal, and chemi- 
cals, have reached or exceeded 
the 1938 levels. A good harvest 
is expected this year. More food 
is available, and with hotels and 
restaurant opening, the French 
are making plans for a big influx 
of tourists next year. 

Less encouraging has been the 
progress made in restoring the 
balance in France’s international 
payments. At best, the exports 
will total about $600 million in 
1946, as against imports that will 
probably aggregate around $2,- 
000 million. The balance will 
have to be paid by drawing on 
French gold and foreign ex- 
change holdings, by selling for- 
eign securities of the French 
nationals, and by spending the 
proceeds of loans. In this con- 
nection, it has been recently re- 
ported that the last American 
credit of $650 million has been 
practically exhausted for the 
purchases of American machinery, 
transportation equipment, and 
raw materials. France has al- 
ready applied informally for a 
loan of $500 million from the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development: In order 
to build up the exports, M. Fran- 
cois de Menthon, Minister of 
National Economy, stated re- 
cently that about 90 per cent of 
the French automobile produc- 
tion and an equally high percen- 
tage of the output of high-grade 
textiles, fine wines, and perfum- 
ery will be reserved for export at 
the expense of the domestic mar- 
ket. 

Despite all the progress made, 
despite more goods available from 
increased production at home and 
increased imports, prices are still 
spiraling upward. The Govern- 
ment has been forced to raise 
price ceilings and in general the 
spread between the controlled and 
black market prices has narrow- 
ed. The main factor contributing 
to the continued creation of pur- 
chasing power is the heavy deficit 











in Government finances. As a 
matter of fact, the debt will have 
doubled by the end of this year 
since the liberation; it will 
amount to about 2 trillion francs. 
Additional purchasing power 
which will press against the avail- 
able goods, will result from the 
increase in wage rate (on an av- 
erage 18 per cent) which the 
Government was forced recently 
to accede to. 


Trade Begins to Flow Between 
Japan and the United States 


The value of U. S. imports 
from Japan last May was re- 
ported to have reached $15 mil- 
lion, or practically the average 
monthly level in the 1936-39 per- 
iod. The present prices, of course, 
are about twice as high. Consid- 


SELL! 


“Action there will be from 
now on... The bulls have 
had every opportunity to 
demonstrate their prowess... 
They have failed ... A top is 
clearly delineated .. . This is 
an opportunity that comes 
only for a few fleeting days in 
years like 1929, 1937, and, 
perhaps, 1946... Do not wait 
any longer for closes under 
200 to liquidate . . . 200 will 
be broken . . . Do not be sur- 
prised at a 50 point drop in a 
matter of weeks — ‘locking’ 
everyone in, EXCEPTING 
ONLY THOSE WHO ACT 
QUICKLY.” 


But this was no recent 
decision: It was our ad- 


vice to clients on 
JUNE 24, 1946! 


What to do now ? 


Send $3 for the next 3 issues of 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 
(A Kelsey Service) 


Kelsey Park, Great Meadows, N. J. 




















Kelsey Statistical Service 

Kelsey Park, 

Great Meadows, New Jersey 

Please send me the next 3 issues of 
“TECHNIGRAPHICS.’’ Check for 
$3 is enclosed. 
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To those who have overstayed a 4-year | 


' 


bull market... 


As investors throughout the country are well aware — 
from the Institute’s published advertisements in leading 
financial publications — this investment counsel organiza- 


tion has advocated a highly conservative course this year —. 


the sale of stocks in periods of pronounced strength and the 
development of preponderant reserves in cash and gov- 
ernment bonds 


Remember: — "1946 Bear Year?” 


Many investors will recall our large advertisement in 
early January 1946 at almost the peak of stock market 
enthusiasm indicating that in our opinion the ‘‘chances 
favor 1946 being a BEAR YEAR in the stock market.” 


Naturally, under the almost unanimous bullishness then 
existing, the Institute’s dissenting opinion was received 
with much skepticism. 


Investor’s Undoing 


The stock market never goes in one direction indefinitely, 
although the longer it goes in one direction the surer most 
investors are that it will so continue. This casual assump- 
tion has been the undoing of the vast majority of investors 
in cycle after cycle as bull market has been succeeded: d 
bear market throughout the long history of the New Yor 
Stock Exchange. 


The story is essentially the same each time. At the peak 
of eve ull market, things—on the surface — look 
bright. There are a hundred and one reasons why stocks 


simply cannot go down — much! Business is wonderful — 

and going to be still better. Or so it invariably appears at 

the peak of every long advance to those who view things 

nes most optimistic manner when speculation is at its 
eight. 


Beneath the Surface 


Under such conditions this organization is always in- 
clined to look through to the difficulties and dangers, so 
— apparent if one but glance beneath the superficial 

ace. 


The American Institute of Finance, noted throughout 
the country during the past three decades for conservative 
approach to economic and investment problems, has 
recently issued to clients whose investments are under our 
personal supervision and management a three and a half 
peg memorandum entitled “IS THIS A BULL MAR- 


Latest Survey Available — $3 


Such surveys ordinarily are confidential to our clients. 
But in the belief that the Institute’s perspective now may 
prove of interest to individual and institutional investors 
and be worth weighing against the confused and emotional 
opinion which usually follows a stock market decline of 
recent proportions, we are making this memorandum 
available at a nominal charge of $3 per copy simply to 
cover the cost of handling. 
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American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Mail Coupon 
With Check 
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If you have failed to follow conservative 
investment policies in 1946, you may be 
interested in the Institute’s new survey. 





1 

i] 
Send your latest survey — “Is This A ‘ 
Bull Market?”’—for which I enclose $3.00. : 
(If you desire additional copies send $3.00 , 
' 

i] 

t 

i] 
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This Is the Service That 
Sells Too Soon 


Without the customary fanfare and exploitation, the 
American Institute of Finance has been conducting for 
many years a serious, conscientious and conservative 
personal supervisory and investment management serv- 
ice for investors interested in the intelligent handling of 
their money. 


We would be the last to suggest that we are infallible, 
possess superhuman omniscience, or have a magic formula 
for getting rich quickly via the stock market. But, clients 
whose accounts have been under our continuous supervision 
during the past 10 years, or longer, apparently feel that the 
Institute has been providing a valuable Service. 

We do try to take a realistic view always, whether 
during the frenzy of 1929, when stocks were ridiculously 
over-valued, or under the pronounced gloom of such a 
period as the winter and spring of 1942, when stocks were 
so obviously under-valued. 

We have not allowed intense pessimism to blind us to 
unusual investment opportunities, nor intense optimism 
such as has recently existed to deter us from selling and 
developing liquid funds. 

We always have been —and always expect to be — 
conservative. 

In directing the handling of a good many millions of 
investment funds through three eventful decades, we 
have learned that there is nothing more important than 
so conducting one’s self as to be certain to have plenty of 
cash to use when stocks are on the bargain counter. 

That does not mean selling every security at the top 
just before the market goes crashing down. It does mean 
selling gradually on strength after a substantial advance, 
having more liquidity the higher the market goes, and an 
abundance of cash available when periodically we run into 
real investment opportunities. 

After a lifetime of experience we are convinced that 
there is no other course so profitable. No one who has had 
any experience in the stock market will make the mistake 
of thinking he can catch the top. If we can only remember 
that the fruits of a bull market lie in what we have to show 
when the movement ends! 

The Institute is now providing personal supervision for 
a substantial number of individual and institutional 
clients in virtually every state in the U. S. on accounts 
ranging from modest sums to several million dollars, with 
fees based upon the size, character and individual require- 
ments of each account. 

We will never make extravagant statements regarding 
what we have done or expect to do. 

In the future, as in the past, we shall be guided by the 
same exacting and unflinching standards, the same chal- 
lenging and critical en the same insistence upon 
conservatism that has characterized our work for the past 
twenty-seven years. 

We are confident that these methods and policies will 
bring by far the best results in the long run. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


INVESTMENT SUPERVISION - FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT ~+- INDIVIDUALS 
INSTITUTIONS + ESTATES 


Conservative accounts — ranging from $25-$50,000 to 
several million dollars—supervised or 
managed on a fixed fee basis. 
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erable expansion is expected dur- 
ing the next few months, when in 
addition to raw silk and a few 


| specialties, Japan will begin to 


send us more general cargoes. At 
the same time preparations are 
being made for the resumption of 
Japanese exports to the neigh- 
boring countries; these exports 
will consist chiefly of textile 
goods made from American cot- 
ton, electrical appliances and the 
simpler manufactures. 

Although our airforce did a 
good job in knocking out key 
Japanese industries during the 
last few months of the war, the 
industrial capacity left undam- 
aged is—according to the Japan- 
ese themselves — more than suffi- 
cient not only to take care of do- 
mestic needs, but to produce con- 
siderable surpluses for export as 
well. For example, in the case of 
aluminum industry which was not 
too seriously cut down by bomb 
damage, the available capacity is 
around 100,000 tons a year, com- 
pared with the prewar domestic 
consuming capacity of aluminum 
products of not much more than 
10,000 tons. Similar excess capa- 
city has been reported in the 
machine tool industry, basic che- 
micals industries, certain textile 
and a number of other lines. 
Given the necessary raw materials 
and power fuel, Japanese pro- 
duction could be quickly stepped 
up above the present level, par- 
ticularly if the efficiency of labor 
is raised by providing more and 
cheaper food. The available coal 
is sufficient for only about one- 
third of normal requirements; it 
has been sharply reduced because 
of the lack of miners and the 
drop in imports. 

All this indicates that the re- 
habilitation of Japan will prob- 
ably proceed at a much faster 
rate than that of Germany. Un- 
like Germany where vast internal 
trade is disrupted by the zonal 
boundaries, Japan’s economy has 
been pretty much preserved as a 
unit—and since there is only one 
master, Japan has not been torn 
apart by opposing political and 
economic idealogies. Moreover, 
the American occupation authori- 
ties have not shut themselves off 


_ and have been ready to listen to 


Japanese advice where the good 
of the country has required it. 
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For Profit and Income 
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when domestic and export de- 
mands are still so large in rela- 
tion to supply that OPA is hard- 
pressed to limit price rises, when 
order backlogs are still rising, 
and when the Help-Wanted ad- 
vertisements greatly exceed the 
Positions-Wanted advertisements. 
In two of the most vital fields— 
housing and automobiles — we 
have so far seen only a small start 
on postwar activity. In autos, 
this is another year in which more 
cars will be scrapped than will be 
built. So, if the market is anti- 
cipating deflation, all this column 
can say is that it is apparently 
looking for trouble further ahead 
than it has ever done before in 
time of peace. 


Some Examples 


Corporate managements today 
are not increasing dividends for 
any devious psychological or 
strategic reason. Where they are 
being raised it is because current 
earnings are so large that any 
other course could not be justi- 
fied. In many more cases than 
not, the boosted rates still leave 
the ratio of dividends to earnings 
more conservative than it was in 
such prewar years as 1936 and 
1937. A few recent examples of 
liberalized dividends include Ab- 
bott Laboratories, Black & Deck- 
er, J. C. Penney, South Porto 
Rico Sugar, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing, Sutherland Pap- 
er, Goodrich Tire, Columbia Pic- 
tures, Warner Brothers, Bond 
Stores, Union Bag & Paper, 
Homestake Mining, McKesson & 
Robbins, National Sugar, and 
Interstate Department Stores. 
We look for much more of this in 
the months just ahead. 


Melville Shoe 


In shoes, this company oper- 
ates much as does Bond Stores in 
men’s clothing; that is, it both 
manufactures and retails the 
product. If both operations are 
efficient, as they are in this case, 
the set-up (eliminating the 
middle-man) is the ultimate in 
economy. Until hit by high taxes 
and shoe-rationing during the 














STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


for New Advance 


Finca UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 
Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation of this valuable 
report— obtainable from no 
, other source. 


A copy of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin MW-46 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A e Boston 16, Mass. 


war, Melville had an excellent 
long-term record, qualifying the 
stock for investment portfolios as 
a stable-income issue with poten- 














tiality for some long - term 
growth. At the present time 


earnings are running over double 
year-ago figures. As split 2-for- 
1, effective last week, the stock 
will henceforth carry a $1.60 an- 
nual dividend, equivalent to $3.20 
on the old stock, against $2 paid 
for some time. On this basis, as 
we write, the current yield is 
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WHAT 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY NOW? 


Would you like to check your 
investment strategy with that 
of Babson’s? If so, clip this 
advertisement, send it to us 
with a list of 7 securities you 
own. We'll tell you whether 
our strategy is to Hold or 
Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. M-43. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
AAAAASAS 
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CHEMICALS @ 


» CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





4 be Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
¢ the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable October 1, 1946 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 16, 1946. q 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for. 
? the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable October 1, 1946 to holders of 
, record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 16, 1946. 


COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of $1,378,526.87 34, equiv- 
alent to 62% cents per share on the 
2,205,643 shares of common stock of 
this corporation presently outstand- 
ing, payable on September 30, 1946 
to the holders of said stock of record 
at the close of business on September 


16, 1946. 
R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 


September 3, 1946. 


itl aon 




















UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75c) per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been de- 
clared, payable October 1, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
September 6, 1946. 

MORSE G. DIAL, 


Secretary and Treasurer 














Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 
August 27, 1946 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 102 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable September 20, 1946, 
to common stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 6, 1946. 
W. C. KING, Secretary 








Martin-Parry Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of fifteen cents (15c) on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable 
October 5, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Septem- 
ber 20, 1946. 

T. Russ Hill, President 
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about 6.44%. It looks good to 
our eyes, considering the quality 
of the issue. The only threats lie 
in either (1) inability to obtain 
sufficient hides for high produce 
and (2) the possibility of a col- 
lapse in commodities at a future 
date causing inventory loss. 


Profit Margins 


Where volume is notably high, 
profit margins in most cases are 
excellent, despite higher wages 
and OPA price control. An ex- 
ample, far from unique, is B. F. 
Goodrich. In the six months to 
June 30 it netted $8.74 a share, 
against $3.52 for the like period 
of 1945. It netted more in a 
half-year than most people ex- 
pected for the peak postwar full 
year. In many cases, profits for 
the third quarter are going to 
look almost “scandalously” high, 
embarrasing some who have com- 
plained too loudly about higher 
costs and frozen prizes. Big vol- 
ume works wonders. 








Factors Dominating 
Aircrafts Outlook 





(Continued from page 694) 


need 400 landing strips to han- 
dle 40,000 planes, but that 
only a dozen such facilities exist 
at present. Inadequate means of 
handling the increasing number 
of private planes, therefore, may 
limit future purchases as buyers 
see the difficulties in the way of 
using their craft. Even before 
the war 80% of all those who 
bought personal planes sold them 
within a year principally because 
cf lack of suitable landing fields 
according to a study made on the 
subject made by the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association. The need 
for more facilities to meet the ex- 
panding use of personal planes 
has been recognized in Congress 
where an airport bill has been in 
the laps of Congressional commit- 
tees for several months, and it is 
possible that an appropriation 
will be forthcoming for $500,- 
000,000 to assist in development 
of new airports and navigating 
devices. Moreover, some of the 
biggest oil companies, like Soc- 
ony-Vacuum, Shell, Gulf Oil, and 
Standard of New Jersey, have 


been actively stimulating airport 
construction and services. 

Another obstacle to continua- 
tion of the current sellers’ mar- 
ket in private planes is that such 
craft are too high priced for 4 
mass market. A two-place ship 
costs $2,200 and a_four-place 
family model is priced at $4,000, 
Besides the original purchase 
price, operating costs are ex- 
tremely high; the average cost of 
running a small plane 200 hours 
for a year amounting to over 
$1,000. Consequently, only high 
income groups can afford to buy 
personal planes and the great 
number of middle income indiv- 
iduals are excluded from owner- 
ship of such craft. Finally, the 
sellers’ market automatically will 
come to an end by the mere pro- 
cess of rolling production. It has 
been observed elsewhere in one in- 
stance after another that when 
goods begin to come on a market, 
buyers turn more discriminating 
and tend to withhold purchases 
pending clarification of price 
trends and production of new 
models. 


Military Orders to Rise 


Production of military planes, 
the backbone of the industry, 
rests on future national defense 
policy. If the program advo- 
cated by the Air Coordinating 
Committee is adopted by Con- 
gress, the rate of orders for mili- 
tary craft will be stepped up; 
since the plan calls for purchase 
of from 3,000 to 6,000 of such 
planes yearly compared with cur- 
rent appropriations for 2,100 
planes. This increase would mean 
additional business for the in- 
dustry ranging from $350,000,- 
000 to $1,000,000,000 a year. 
These figures do not include ap- 
propriations for development and 
experimental work and for spare 
parts. Indicative of the size of 
the latter business is the $10,- 
000,000 order for spare parts 
which Beech Aircraft received 
from the Navy in July. Experi- 
mental work for the armed forces 
in such fields as guided missiles, 
rocket and jet turbine propul- 
sion, and supersonic aircraft will 
so revolutionize the industry that 
aircraft makers will be kept busy 
for years to come on these new 
developments. Even application 
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Corporation. 





of atomic energy to aircraft pro- 
pulsion is to be studied by the 
fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Meanwhile, radical 
designs in aircraft such as the 
Northrop “Flying Wing,” a bat- 
like plane without tails or fusel- 
age, and a score of other new 
models. will keep the industry in 


‘the throes of healthy change. 


A large potential foreign mar- 
ket also exists for our planes. 
British Overseas Airways has the 
Lockheed ‘‘Constellation” in use 
and recently has placed orders 
for six Boeing “Stratocruisers.” 
French, Dutch, Swedish and 
South American airlines, too, 
have placed orders for transports 
with various American manufac- 
turers. But State Department 
red tape seems to be hindering 
cultivation of South American 
markets for our aircraft; and, 
owing to this circumstance, Brit- 
ish, French, Spanish, and Bel- 
gian manufacturers of airplanes 
are making headway in that con- 
tinent at our expense. Once State 
Department blundering in this 
direction is eliminated, however, 
trade in aircraft in South Amer- 
ica should leap, as airlines there 
have expressed a definite prefer- 
ence for American models. 








With Imports Near 15-Year 
High 





(Continued from page 683) 


tials for two-way trade with us, 
Great Britain of course is strain- 
ing every nerve to lure American 
dollars with products from her 
factories. Currently the tide of 
woolens, chinaware, chemicals, 
machinery and liquors from this 
source is mounting. To Sweden 
and Norway we turn for wood- 
pulp, fish and even machinery. 
Italy is shipping us wines, cheese 
and the beautiful leather goods 
for which it is famous, for of all 
war-torn Continental countries 
this one has made fastest progress 
towards reconversion normalcy. 
Hard pressed France has begun 
to ship us wines and fine china. 
And from Belgium and Palestine 
are coming the bulk of diamonds 
Which earlier in our article we 
mentioned as a major item in our 
import roster. Swiss watches and 
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parts are headed for our shores 
in a steady stream, and even from 
the American zone in Germany 
has started a trickle of toys, once 
a major factor in her exports 
to us. 

Due to improvements in trans- 
portation, especially by air, for- 
eign perishables of many descrip- 
tions have now begun to find a 
ready market in the United 
States. Indeed, by the use of air- 
planes, two-way trade of manifold 
description is reaching new peaks. 
Total air imports in April reached 
the surprising value of about 
$4.6 million, of which precious 
stones accounted for $1.5 million, 
and with watches, furs and 
leather goods contributing sizable 
amounts. 

The big problem facing our 
economy, as hinted earlier in our 
discussion, will arise when our do- 
mestic production begins to out- 
strip demand at home and our 
exports to foreign nations expand 
rapidly. At this point, deficiencies 
of raw materials may become less 
acute and our purchases of for- 
eign manufactured goods must 
take up the lag to avoid interna- 
tional bankruptcies. Hence the 
age-old policies relating to tariffs 
must be revised, and in the proc- 
ess Washington will have _ its 
hands full with political and so- 
cial considerations. 





Record Production 











Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 

Notice 1s hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on August 23, 1946, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable Oct. 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business Sept. 18, 1946, and $1.25 per 
share on the Company’s 5% Preferred 
Stock, payable Oct. 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business Sept. 18, 1946. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
August 23, 1946. 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 

September 4, 1946 

HE Board of Directors on September 

4th, 1946 declared a quarterly dividend 

of 37%%c per share on the outstanding 

Common Stock of the Company, payable 

on the 30th day of September, 1946 to 

stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ness on the 13th day of September, 1946. 
Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 

Vice President & Treasurer 
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mistakable widespread dearth of 
wearing apparel, particularly for 
men, The Census Bureau reports 
cotton consumption for the twelve 
months ended July 31 off to 9.16 
million bales of lint from 9.57 


a year earlier; while consump- 
tion of linters fell to about 
1.05 million bales from 1.48 


in the corresponding year earlier 
period. Fewer cotton spindles 
also were active in July of this 
year than in the similar month of 
1945. One reason which the trade 
ascribes to this is the price situa- 
tion and to correct this the OPA 
this past week raised ceilings on 
cotton textiles an average of 16 
per cent at the manufacturing 
level. Here, then, is a case where 


price considerations have appar- 
ently been the important obstacle 
to full production. 


Other illustrations may be 
found of cases where particular 
factors obstructing output have 
been studied by trade and gov- 
ernmental authorities and reme- 
dial measures taken to remove 
the difficulties. Lumber and lum- 
ber products and _ non-ferrous 
metals might be mentioned be- 
cause of their fundamental nature 
as they effect other industries, 
notably the building trades and 
the manufacturers of electrical 
products and household appli- 
ances. 

There can be no question that 
there is an unprecedented demand 
for goods backed by growing 
public purchasing power and ac- 
cumulated wartime savings. Nev- 
ertheless, because of strikes and 
uneconomic price discrepancies 
the coordination of various 
branches of our industrial organi- 
zation were thrown out of gear in 
the closing months of 1945 and 
in the early part of this year with 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable October 1, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at 3 o’clock P. M. on September 13, 1946. 

Cc. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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Govisony-seavic®) 
Geared To Today's Markets 


For Protection — Income — Profit 




















Short-Term Recommendations for Profit . . . 
Mainly common stocks but preferred stocks and 
bonds are included where outstanding price 
appreciation is indicated. 


Low-Priced Opportunities . . . Securities in the 
low-priced brackets with the same qualifications 
for near-term profit. Average price under I5. 


Recommendations for Income and Profit... 
Common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds 
. . . for the employment of your surplus funds 
and market profits. 


Low-Priced Situations for Capital Building .. . 
Common stocks in which you can place moder- 
ate sums for large percentage gains over the 
longer term. Average price under 25, 


Recommendations Analyzed . . . Pertinent de- 
tails as to position and prospects are given 
on securities advised. 


When to Buy ... and When to Sell . . . You 
are not only advised what to buy but when to 
buy and when to sell—when to be moderately 
or fully committed .. when to be liquid. 


Market Forecasts . . . Every week we review 
and forecast the market, giving you our con- 
clusions as to its indicated trends. Dow Theory 
Interpretations are included for comparison. 


Telegraphic Service . . . If you desire we will 
wire you in anticipation of decisive turning 
points and market movements. 


Consultation by Wire and by Mail... To keep 
your portfolio on a sound basis, you may con- 
sult us on 12 securities at a time. 


Added Services... 


Business Service . . . Weekly review and fore 
cast of vital happenings as they govern the 
outlook for business and individual industries. 


Washington Letter . . . “Ahead-of-the-news" 
weekly reports from our special correspondent 
on legislative and political developments weigh- 
ing their effects on business 
and securities. 
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Special Offer! 


MONTHS' 
SERVICE $90 





approved industries . 


5 Low-Priced Opportunities 
Average Price Under 10 


Profit Opportunities in the Making 
for Near Term Markets 


NOW —while the market is reappraising the various securities you 
should carefully review your position— 


. with a view to making advantageous commitments in 
selected low-priced stocks ... in special situations .. . in 


potential leaders—as new trends crystallize. 





Buy on setbacks . . sell on strength has always proved a successful 
investment policy. But it is important that you hold favored stocks in 
. . and know what action to take. 


For this auidance, you can turn to The Forecast with confidence now 
and over the important months ahead. You would have the assurance 
of knowing that you would be advised what and when to buy and 
when to sell. You would follow a specialized program especially 
suited to your capital, wishes and objectives. 


Act Now to Capitalize on 
Selective Market Advance 











FREE SERVICE TO OCTOBER 15 








THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
I enclose [] $50 for 6 months’ subscription; [) $75 for a year’s subscription. 


Enroll now to receive at this opportune time the complete and well- 
rounded service which The Forecast provides—a service geared to 
today's markets, 


There are two low-priced sections—one for short-term profits with 
stocks averaging under $15—and the other for longer term capital 
growth with stocks under $25. You will also receive our trading selec- 
tions—Dynamic Special Situations—and our Program for Income 
and Profit .. . to build an investment backlog. The following securi- 
ties have been selected . . . to be bought on recessions: 


—For the Short Term 


5 Dynamic Special Situations 
Average Price Under 35 


—For the Longer Term 


5 Income and Profit Investments 
Average Price Under 40 


5 Capital Building Situations 
Average Price Under 20 


To participate in these recommendations . . . to capitalize on 
the next recovery phase . . . mail the coupon below today. 


(Service to start at once but date from October 15, 1946) 


one year in U. S, and Canada. 


SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS 


Air Mail: 1 $1.50 six months; [) $3.00 O) Telegraph me collect in anticipation of 
important market turning points 


$3.50 six months; when to buy and when to sell. 
MONTHS' S$ 
(ES ae a aye eh Renae a a ae Ea AN Noe aE RIN BRR, RAR ANON A INC 
l SERVICE 73 ais 
POU tcc sig oars isles a Shc Ss ake tw ele aaa ise nie mo Sas ee ia ie eee elo aoe Nee 
Complete service will start at 
once but date from Oct. 15th. SAPS... oso wceence Sean sob eames cau bareuseioneoewses DORE 151475750 loo’pla-cioig civivielns sie wives 


Subscriptions to The Forecast 
are deductible for tax purposes. |_ 


1 

1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| serge! Delivery: O 
| $7.00 one year. 
| 

| 
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| 
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Your subscription shall not be assigned at 
any time without your consent. 


List up to 12 of your securities for our 
initial analytical and advisory report. 
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the result that production poten- 
jials in most industries could not 
realized. To be sure, some of 
the lighter industries such as cer- 
tin chemical groups, shoe manu- 
faturers and drug and pharma- 
eutical producers have gone for- 
vad. But important durable 
gods mak ers — automobiles, 
household equipment, industrial 
ad agricultural machinery, rail- 
nad equipment and _ electrical 
products—have been handicap- 
ped by inadequate supplies of 
steel and copper. In fact, there 
imply was not enough capacity 
in the sheet and strip steel mills, 
nor in the copper mines, to meet 
the swollen demands of record 
peacetime requirements. For the 
most part of 1946, the basically 
important metal fabricating in- 
dustries -were unable to get 
nough of these materials, nor for 
that matter of lead and zinc, to 
attain the volumes of production 
justified by consumer demand. 
However, the encouraging rise in 
industrial production in June 
does seem to indicate that the 
ombined attention of business 
‘leaders and Government depart- 
nents to these problems is begin- 
‘ing to bear fruit, and assuming 
no recurrence of widespread labor 
disturbances and a more realistic 
‘attitude toward pricing problems 
‘the trend should continue upward 
‘from this point on gradually em- 
‘bracing a wider list of industries 
‘as it progresses. In general, it 
might be said that the so-called 
heavy industries are best situated 
to participate in any such revival 
since they have most severely felt 
the impact of these maladjust- 
wnents while at the same time fac- 
‘ing the greatest pent-up demands. 





Where Do We Stand 
In The Market Cycle? 











(Continued from page 677) 


| Besides the evidence of relative- 
sly heavy volume on the downside, 
ithe Magazine of Wall Street Sup- 
port Indicators also has shown 
Heterioration of the stock mar- 
ike’s price structure. As the chart 
#0 the A. T. Miller article por- 
ittays, selling pressure had been 
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most ingenious machines, 


you want is busy. 


greater things are in store. 


telephone service in the world. 





When you turn the telephone dial you are tak- 
ing control of one of the world’s largest and 


It is a giant mechanical brain which remem- 
bers and passes along the letters and the num- 
bers you select. It sets up traffic lights to hold 
the road open, and reports back if the telephone 


Dial has made great strides in recent years, but 


Some day, Bell Laboratories will make it pos- 
sible for you to dial across the United States as 
simply and promptly as you dial a neighbor now. 

All of this is part and parcel of the over-all 
Bell Telephone Laboratories program — to help 
the Bell System keep on giving you the finest 
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overtaking buying power since 
the end of May; and the two lines 
crossed on July 15 with the stock 
supply line advancing above the 
stock demand line for the first 
time since November, 1943. One 
cannot say from this action 
whether a bear market or an in- 
termediate decline is indicated. 
Such a crossing of the two lines 


on March 20, 1937, did precede 


the ensuing dip in prices till June 
and another crossing on August 
19, 1937, pointed to the sharp 
collapse following that date. All 
that one can say at this time is 
that the selling pressure curve 
still is far above the buying power 
line, and that until the two nar- 
row a buying point will not ap- 
pear. 

Bearish implication, however, 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the third quarter of 1946 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
October 1, 1946, to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness September 6, 1946. Transfer books will not close. 





H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary and Treasurer 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 


176th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividénd of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September G, 1946. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
August 16, 1946 Treasurer 





























Interesting 


Cireulars 
FOR OUR READERS 
wwwx 


On request on yeur letterhead, but 
without obligation, any of the circu 
lars listed below will be sent direct 
from the issuing firm. Limit each 
letter to a request for one circular, 
giving your name and address. 

ADDRESS: Booklet Department — 
Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


For Business Executives: A valuable 
20 page booklet on business managé- 
ment will be sent free when requested 
on your Company’s letterhead. 


Primer for Investors—Guide book fo: 
new investors to explain the termin 
elogy of Wall Street. Also a section 
devoted to estates, trusts and wili 

Prepared by large N.Y.S.E. membe!: 
firm. 


Know-As-You-Go Guide—Descriptive 
leaflet of the Handy Record Book 
for investors, providing a simplified 
record of capital gains and lesses. 
Method outlined to keep investment 
records in ‘‘automatic’’ order. 


Agricultural Equipment Industry—28 
page study including individual dis- 
cussions of 14 representative com- 
panies, Prepared by large N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


25 Answers to Questions on Sound 
Conditioning. Interesting fact - pact 
booklet. 


Selected Items of Merit—96 page 
book containing articles on various 
subjects. 
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is to be read into the action of 
the Magazine of Wall Street 100 
Low Priced Stocks versus the 100 
High Priced Stocks. One of the 
significant technical indications 
of a bull market top is over-spec- 
ulation in low-priced stocks. This 
means that indiscriminate public 
buying predominates over in- 
formed investment purchases, and 
that while the latter class is sell- 
ing the former is coming into the 
market in greater numbers. Such 
was the case in the first half of 
1937; and the accompanying 
chart shows that while the High 
Priced Stock line hardly made 
any progress, the Low Priced line 
rose sharply to make for a wid- 
ened gap between the two curves 
Speculation in low priced stocks 
has featured the 1942-46 bull 
market to an exceptional degree, 
as manifested by the rise in the 
Low Priced index above the High 
Priced index after February, 
1943. The disparity between the 
curves grew noticeably subsequent 
to the midsummer of 1944 and at- 
tained its greatest width in Feb- 
ruary, 1946. Since that date the 
Low Priced curve has levelled off 
markediy, suggesting resistance 
to a further rise and probable ex- 

Whether this will prove to be 
so will depend on the action of a 
probably rally from whatever low 
point may be reached on the cur- 
rent decline. If we really are in 
a bear market, then a subsequent 
upward move will fail to reach or 
surpass the May-June highs and 
will become merely the primary 
rally in the first stage of a down- 
trend. If, however, the rally ex- 
tends to the point where the 1946 
tops are penetrated, then the 
present decline will have turned 
out to be but an intermediate cor- 


THE 


rective measure. A test of whether 
the present outbreak is to be the 
first leg of a bear market may 
come soon. A support area around 
160 in the industrials was estab- 
lished in July, 1945, and penetra 
tion of this area would throw the 
weight of argument in favor of 
the bears. 

Another point supporting the 
bear side is that the main upward 
trend from May, 1942, to May 
1946, has been broken by the mar 
ket’s recent drop. Other exam 
ples of initial slumps breaking 
primary trend were the October 
1929, and April, 1937, down 
turns, the first a violent crash and 
the second a gentle decline. 

To summarize our viewpoint on 
the market: most of the technical 
indicators, if not convincingly 
bearish, at least manifest a seri- 
ously weakened price structure. 
The weight of evidence is on the 
bear side, but a good case may be 
argued for the existence of an in- 
termediate correction. Definite 
proof one way or the other will 
be forthcoming by the market’ 
performance in the next fev 
months. Fundamentally, the im 
mediate outlook is for rising pro 
duction and for good third quar 
ter earnings. But the market may 
be looking beyond the hill and 
discounting a change for the 
worse. Besides, no one knows what 
the confusing international pic 
ture portends in the way of an 
other conflict. This factor in con 
junction with menacing labo 
strife, materials shortages, low 
labor productivity, and disloca 
tions of profit margins due ta 
cost-selling price distortions a 
have conspired to induce profit 
taking. Thus the recent declin¢ 
has not been without its logic. 
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(Continued from page 710) 
guess what proportion of property 
adjustments actually will be pre 
scribed by the Commission in its 
final order. 

We recommend retention 0 
your holdings of this stock, as thé 
earning trend is rising and th 
dividend yield of about 52% a 
current market is much highe 
than can be received by securi 
ties of similar 
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